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CULTURAL ENGINEERING STUDIES 


Summer 2024 
Brett Carollo 


elcome to Cultural Engineering Studies, anew magazine published by the Decoding 

Culture Foundation. The editors, in concert with Professor John Stroup, founded the 
DCF for the purpose of studying what we call cultural engineering and how it operates 
in the entertainment industry, primarily Hollywood. 


Broadly speaking, cultural engineering 
refers to attempts to change the values or 
worldview of any segment of society through mass 
media. Obviously, the concept is related to that of 
propaganda, but whereas propaganda in the narrow 
sense is concerned with the political opinions 
and ideological affiliations of its target audience, 
cultural engineering seeks to transform people in 
more profound and enduring ways, at the level of 
their basic values and ways of perceiving the world, 
all the way down to their very sense of self. Thus, 
whereas propaganda, historically, has tended to 
operate in forms of media recognized as political, 
like print and television news, cultural engineering 
is at home in the entertainment industry, in movies 
and music and other media classified as commercial 
or artistic as opposed to political. 

Of course there’s plenty of old-fashioned 
political propaganda in the movies. On the DCF 
website, under the “Databases” tab, we’ve compiled 
the most up-to-date lists available of film and TV 
collaborations between Hollywood and various 
agencies of the federal government. As of this 
writing, the Masterlist of feature film collaborations 
includes almost 1,800 entries. Anyone who has 
seen the recent Top Gun: Maverick, or the original 
Top Gun for that matter, or pretty much anything 
directed by Michael Bay in the last twenty-plus 
years must know, if only on a subliminal level, that a 
good many war and action films are thinly disguised 
vehicles for Pentagon propaganda. How else did 
they get access to all those jets and warships? 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 
DoD-{DA1005-01}-(2010) 


The United States Department of Defense (hereinafter referred to as "DoD"), acting 
on behalf of the United States of America, hereby agrees with DW Studios 
Productions L.L.C. (hereinafter referred to as "the Production Company”) subject to 
the provisions herein, for the assistance itemized immediately below, to be rendered 
in conjunction with the production of a feature motion picture known at this time as 
TRANSFORMERS 3 ("Picture") 


It is agreed between DoD and the Production Company as follows: 


1. This agreement is specifically for filming at Edwards Air Force Base, CA on May 
11, 2010. It is subject to revocation due to non-compliance with the terms herein, 
with the possible consequence of a temporary suspension or permanent withdrawal 
of the use of some or all of the military resources identified to assist this project. In 
the event of dispute, the Production Company will be given a written notice of non- 
compliance by the DoD Project Officer. The Production Company will have a 
seventy-two (72) hour cure period after receipt of written notice of non-compliance 
DoD may temporarily suspend support until the noncompliance has been cured or 


the seventy-two hour cure period has expired. After the cure period has expired, 
DoD may permanently withdraw its support for the production. However, in no event 
shall the DoD be entitled to rescind, interfere, and/or enjoin Production Company's 
ownership, use, and exploitation of the rights granted to it and/or any material 
produced hereunder and nothing contained herein shall restrict any of the Production 
Company's rights in and to the photography and sound recordings made hereunder; 
the Production Company's decisions with respect to these recordings will be final. 


2. The DoD Project Officer [BX the official DoD representative 
responsible for ensuring that the terms of this agreement are met. The DoD Project 
Officer is the military technical advisor for this production, and all military 
coordination must go through him. The DoD Project Officer or his designee will be 
present each day the U.S. military is being portrayed, photographed, or otherwise 
involved in any aspect of the Picture during the production phase. The Production 
Company agrees to consult with the DoD Project Officer, or his designee, in all 
phases of pre-production, production and post-production that involve and / or depict 
the U.S. military. 


3. The Production Company agrees to cast actors, extras, doubles, and stunt 
personne! portraying military men and women who conform to individual Military 
Service regulations governing age, height / weight, uniform, grooming, appearance, 
and conduct standards. DoD reserves the right to suspend support in the event that 
disagreement regarding the military aspects of their portrayals 

cannot be resolved in negotiation between the Production Company and DoD within 
the seventy-two hour cure-period; provided, however, in the event of disagreement, 


First page of the Production Assistance Agreement (PAA) for Transformers 3 


What would, or should, shock anyone unfamiliar with the Hollywood-DC partnership is not so much 
that the relationship exists but its depth and vastness. It’s not just the DoD and the individual branches of 
the military; it’s the CIA, NASA, the Deparment of Homeland Security, the Department of Energy and the 
National Nuclear Security Administration (NNSA), the FBI, the DEA, and so on. 
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Low-information filmgoers might also be surprised to learn that, in order to get access to the 
Pentagon’s toys, production companies must sign PAAs, or Production Assistance Agreements, granting 
the DoD control over the portrayal of the US military. Changes are demanded and made if the producers 
want the government’s help—and the same is largely true when it comes to working with the other agencies. 
Through FOIA requests and direct contacts, the DCF has so far obtained a dozen or so of these, along 
with a similar number of lists from various agencies of their Hollywood collaborations—all of which we've 
deposited into a searchable archive containing every available record pertaining to film and television 
collaborations with federal agencies, including script notes. 

This is far from the extent of the Hollywood-DC relationship, 
however. For one thing, there are “private” technical consulting firms 
like Spyex, which connects production companies (and other “corpo- 
rate clients”) with “former” spies. And when a production like Platoon 
or The Thin Red Line can’t or doesn’t expect to secure DoD support, it 
turns, among other places, to people like Captain Dale Dye, “Hollywood's 
Drill Sergeant,” who has not tried to conceal his purpose of correcting 
not only inaccurate but also unflattering portrayals of the military 
in general and the Marines in particular. Dye retired from the Corps in 
1984, and following a short stint reporting for Soldier of Fortune Maga- 
zine and “training troops for guerrilla warfare in El Salvador, Honduras, 
and Costa Rica,”' he founded Warriors, Inc., which has trained actors and 
Dale Dye (right) provided other technical consulting services to over 50 film and TV pro- 

ductions, including some rejected by the Pentagon. 

If someone like Dale Dye functions as a form of damage control for the military image in 
Hollywood, what can be said of someone like John Badham, Yale-educated director of WarGames (1983) 
and son of a Yale-educated Brigadier General and a British actress? Or 
about Yale-educated Douglas Wick—producer of The Craft (1996) as 
well as the DoD/USMC-supported Jarhead (2005) and Spy Game (2001), 
which received limited support from the ClA—whose father, Charles 
Z. Wick, a producer and friend of Ronald Reagan, ran the United States 
Information Agency (USIA) for the duration of Reagan’s administration? 
(The USIA was the main foreign propaganda arm of the government 
during the Cold War and a grossly understudied point of contact be- 
tween the Feds and countless celebrities.) Or what about Doug Liman, 
director of the Barry Seal film American Made (2017) and son of the 
lawyer who served as chief counsel on the Senate’s investigation into 
Iran Contra? Apart from American Made, Liman has directed several 
other high-profile films dealing with the world of espionage, including 
The Bourne Identity (2002) and Mr and Mrs. Smith (2005), the latter Doug Liman (center) while filiming Bourne 
produced by admitted Mossad agent Arnon Milchan. He also happens, 
according to his Wikipedia page, to be “on the advisory board” of the Arthur Liman Public Interest Program at 
Yale Law School as well as the Legal Action Center there founded by his father, a graduate of the law school.? 

We could go on. And we will. It’s always hard to resist mentioning, for example, that Harvard-educated 
Tommy Lee Jones is the first cousin of Chase Brandon, a veteran CIA officer who went on to become the 
first declared CIA liaison to Hollywood. The point here, though, is that blood relationships and other webs 
of personal association constitute another hidden domain of Hollywood-DC, one that corporate journal- 
ism and mainstream historiography are programmed to ignore. The wider point is that the Hollywood-DC 
relationship is about more than militainment propaganda, although that is pretty much how it has been 
framed by the handful of researchers specializing on the topic over the last twenty years or so, some of 
whom | cite and discuss in my “NASA and Hollywood” article for this issue. 
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Cultural engineering of course serves political agendas, but, operating through cultural productions 
ordinarily recognized as commercial or artistic as opposed to political, it does so by changing people’s values 
and perceptions, not through persuasion or even political propaganda in a conventional sense. Indeed, much 
of the special power of cultural engineering lies in its stealth, in the fact that few people suspect, or want 
to suspect, the sort of agendas driving the creation of their cherished art and entertainment. Who, in the 
1950s, would have thought that avant-garde modern artists like Jackson Pollock and Willem de Kooning 
were being funded by the CIA? You'd be stone paranoid to think that back then, just as one is still labeled as 
a crank today for seriously entertaining the thesis that the intelligence agencies had a guiding hand in the 
creation and development of the “anti-establishment” counterculture of the 1960s. And yet, if you’ve read 
it, you can’t un-read Dave McGowan’s classic Weird Scenes Inside the Canyon: Laurel Canyon, Covert Ops 
& The Dark Heart of The Hippie Dream, which confronts the reader not only with the incredible proportion 
of epoch-making Laurel Canyon musicians and celebrities from military intelligence families (Frank Zappa, 
John Phillips, Jim Morrison, Stephen Stills, David Crosby, and on and on), but also with the patent absurdi- 
ties in the accounts of the formation of the various groups and the composition of their music which were 
peddled in rock magazines and other venues and mostly gobbled up without an abundance of reflection. 

There are plenty of people who accept that JFK was murdered by clandestine forces and even that 
9/11 was an inside job but still balk at McGowan’s thesis. Cultural conspiracy is where they draw the line. 
Many of them, like the overgrown slacker protagonist in the 2019 conspiracy film Under the Silver Lake, 
cling to the belief that pop culture, or their preferred corner of it, was genuinely purveying an anti-es- 
tablishment ethos, which in turn they built their identities around. The lead in the film, played by Andrew 
Garfield, discovering that secret messages are encoded within many popular songs, eventually confronts 
a character named The Songwriter, who tells him the ugly truth. 


“THERE IS NO REVOLUTION,” 


he explains. It’s all been “fake. Your art, your texts, your culture: they are casings of other people’s am- 
bitions, ambitions that are bigger than you will ever understand.” The Garfield character can’t quite bring 
himself to believe that his pseudo-rebellious culture heroes are all stooges in a grand cultural psyop 
devised by powerful men in ways and for ends which he could never begin to understand. In a final act of 
futile rebellion, he bludgeons The Songwriter to death with his hero Kurt Cobain’s guitar. 

The common assumption is that culture, at least in the free world of the liberal West, is largely 
organic, a spontaneous outgrowth of human creativity and market forces. McGowan’s signal contribution 
to cultural engineering studies was indicating how profoundly synthetic it actually is in the wake of the 
cultural revolution of the 1960s. Likewise, the sexual revolution, of which the 60s was just the turning 
point, has been a top-down affair from the word go, promoted by the Carnegies, the Rockefellers, and 
then Tavistock, and other usual suspects, during a span of time when it was totally anathema to the vast 
majority of the targeted populations. Perhaps these are no longer shocking propositions, however, in the 
age of Fortune 500 corporate woke (brought to you by BlackRock) and quotas for transsexuals in Disney 
media. The Owl of Minerva flies only at dusk, as Hegel said. 
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These days, our culture is about as organic as a Google algorithm. Cultural Engineering Studies 
exists to diagnose and analyze these cultural psyops—because, to paraphrase an American president, 
people have a right to know whether their culture is being engineered, and they have aright to know who's 
doing the engineering. The first technique of virtually all cultural engineering campaigns is to disguise 
calculated, synthetic creations as spontaneous, organic cultural productions. This disarms the public’s 
critical defenses and renders everyone who falls for it more suggestible. In the case of movies and litera- 
ture, there is abundant evidence that the narrative form itself, storytelling, induces in the audience a more 
suggestible state, rendering it vulnerable to The Method—a term of art we’ve used elsewhere to refer 
to the most advanced techniques of mass manipulation and perception control applied through popular 
entertainment media. 

This includes narrative techniques and psychological models derived in part from the study of re- 
ligion (Joseph Campbell and others), but it also includes audio-visual methods, some of which are related 
to and very possibly derived from the use of audio-video stimulation in MKUltra experiments and military 
psychological warfare campaigns. For example, published research beginning in the early 1990s provides 
very strong evidence that sounds outside the audible spectrum affect the human brain; and there is every 
reason to believe that the military and intelligence agencies, with their longstanding obsession with sonic 
warfare, had this knowledge decades earlier. If the reader thinks it a stretch that such techniques might 
have been turned against cinemagoers, consider that The Exorcist, a film laced with subliminal sounds 
and images that was notorious in its day for inducing everything from vomiting to full-on psychosis in 
viewers, was adapted from an artificially hyped novel by an Air Force psychological warfare specialist who 
then worked for USIA in Beirut, while the director writes openly in his memoirs of his relationship with in- 
famous MKUltra maniac Dr. Jolyon West. Or consider Bryan Singer’s admission, in the bonus materials on 
the X-Men Apocalypse DVD, that they recorded and used sound outside the audible spectrum in the film. 
Or the supposed discovery by a pair of podcasters that the recent Obama-produced Netflix movie Leave the 
World Behind has not one but four soundtracks, one of which “is inaudible to humans, because it’s entirely in 
the infrasonic range.”3 In the movie, a cyberattack of unspecified origin knocks out the grid, and the charac- 
ters are later victims of a sonic weapon of some sort. Is the audience of the film a victim of a similar assault, 
only at a much lower intensity? 

If so, then it would be an example of what we call Revelation of the Method, a term that comes 
from James Shelby Downard. Showing the audience what you are doing to them as you are doing it— 
which is precisely how Brian De Palma frames Hitchcock’s method at the beginning of Noah Baumbach’s 
De Palma documentary—is designed to break down, within the psyche of the viewer, the barrier between 
fiction and reality, blurring them such that manipulating the fantasy world on the screen is tantamount 
to manipulating the contents of the viewer’s consciousness, which, if the filmmakers are skilled enough, 
has been projected onto and captured by the screen, by the Silver Lake. In his feature article for our virgin 
issue, Jasun Horsley invites us to acknowledge the mostly malevolent power of the medium to deter- 
mine our very identities. “What if,” he asks, “a movie is a ‘mediating organ’—a window onto the collective 
psyche—that has not only been structured by the individual psyche of its maker(s), but that goes on to 
collectively in-form the psyches of moviegoers?” 

If the editors are responsible for coining the term “cultural engineering’ in its presently intended 
sense, authors and researchers like Horsley and Jay Dyer are nonetheless among the founding fathers 
of cultural engineering studies. Dyer’s talks on Orthodox theology—which | discovered “by accident” on 
account of his occult Hollywood analysis—were also instrumental in leading me to the Church, and to the 
writings and homilies of Fr. Seraphim Rose, whose Orthodoxy and the Religion of the Future, first pub- 
lished in 1975, is truly the first item of required reading for getting to the bottom of what we call “religious 
engineering’—a term coined by William Sims Bainbridge, a transhumanist and sociologist of religion, in 
his study of the infamous Process Church of the Final Judgment. 

Religious engineering is a subset of cultural engineering concerned with engineering specifically 
religious or spiritual beliefs and attitudes. From the late nineteenth century, for example, there has been 
a concerted effort among the globalist bloc to promote an ecumenical post-Christian religion that merges 
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evolutionism with perennialist spirtuality. Perhaps the most important examples of this are Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin and his friend Julian Huxley, founder of UNESCO. If anyone thinks it far-fetched that religious 
engineering goes on in the movies, he need only take Zack Snyder (director of mega-budgeted DC movies 
like Batman v. Superman and Justice League) at his word when he says, of his 2009 film The Watchmen, 
that, like Alan Moore’s comic, it is a “challenge” to “your icons, your morality, how you perceive pop culture, 
how you perceive mythology, and for that matter, how you perceive God.” 

Snyder has not really earned his blackbelt in being a master manipulator, but he firmly believes, 
with good reason, in the powers of cinema to change people at their very core, at their concept of God. 
Man is made in the image of God. If you manipulate someone’s image of God, you manipulate that person’s 
identity. Thus, from the perspective of sado-Hitchcockian master manipulators and other Satanically in- 
spired aesthetic terrorists, the way to destroy humanity is to destroy their image of God, to drag it down 
and sully it until it can be confused with Satan. But first you have to capture it, and it takes both technicians 
and people with real artistic talent to pull that off. At the root of all of the techniques comprising The Method, 
Snyder reminds us, is the blurring of fantasy and reality. Watchmen, in keeping with the comic, “almost 
Superimposes its heroes on your world, which then changes how you view your world through its prism.”4 

As Paul and Phillip Collins (who have done nearly unparalleled research on the UFO-alien psyop) 
explain in their “Anglotopia” essay for this issue, a closely related technique was employed in futuristic 
literature around the turn of the nineteenth century to promote Anglo-American globalism—a technique 
described, Somewhat respectably, as “normative fiction” and, less respectably, as predictive programming. 

Besides trying to revive, ina more sophisticated form, the once-vibrant debate over “toxic culture,” 
we aspire to make these techniques less effective by analyzing them and by exposing the proverbial man 
behind the curtain. In the first of a three-part series for DCF publications, for example, philosopher Steven 
DeLay shows how film noir and neo-noir have functioned, via Revelation of the Method, as a mechanism 
of cultural demoralization, of inculcating acquiescence to evil-in-high-places even as it feigns to expose it. 

To anyone curious about our positive or constructive vision for the future of the culture, in ideal 
terms, my response is that it must be a truly Christian culture in which spirituality is far less entangled with 
entertainment media. My understanding is that, in the wake of Constantine’s triumph and the widening 
Christianization of the Roman Empire, the theater—which had been an expressly ritual affair, sacred 
to Dionysus—did not so much go away as it became less important. Presumably people invested less of 
their spiritual life in it. May it be so again. 


Notes: 


1. https://www.usni.orq/people/dale-dye-0. 


2. https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Doug_Liman 


4. Jeff Jenson, “‘Watchmen’: A chat with director Zack Snyder,” Entertainment Weekly, July 17, 2017, https://ew.com/ 
article/2008/07/17/watchmen-chat-director-zack-snyder/. 
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Revelation of the Method and Cultural Demoralization in Film Noir 
Part 1 


Steven DeLay 


Excerpted from a forthcoming book titled The Imitation of Christ in Film Noir, the following essay by Steven DeLay 
is the first of a three-part examination of film noir. Beginning here with Roman Polanski’s epochal neo-noir 
masterpiece, Chinatown, DeLay reveals how the genre functions, via Revelation of the Method, as a vehicle 
for cultural demoralization, inuring the viewer to accept the evil-in-high-places that it purports to expose. 


“All men by nature desire to know,” observes Aristotle at the beginning of the Metaphysics. For this 
reason, the philosopher who practices metaphysics, thereby seeking to know the causes of things, is ina 
way also the detective. Exercising his natural urge to look into and understand the world, he investigates 
nature, and, in so doing, comes in turn perhaps to understand a little bit more about the nature of what 
lies within himself. It may be said that the detective too is one who is simply exercising this inborn philo- 
sophical penchant to know. What distinguishes the philosopher or the detective from others is not that he 
desires to know, just that he more vigorously (if albeit sometimes obsessively) employs that desire more 
so than the others around him, who by comparison are content to live without having to know everything 
down to the last detail, who are willing to leave a situation or a matter unresolved, to leave a state of affairs 
a mystery. This the philosopher or the detective cannot do. Something's remaining shrouded in a garb of 
indefiniteness or cloud of unknowing is not so easily tolerable. For the philosopher or the detective, if a 
thing remains unknown, then as a matter of desire, it must be known. For sucha figure, for one who knows 
all too well the affliction of needing to know, the only truly unthinkable thing is to choose to rest content 
while still not knowing what waits to be known. The allure of resolving the problem, answering the question, 
solving the case, getting to the bottom of it all—it is an inner longing arising from what most makes him 
human. Or, at least, so he tells himself. In short, to see a mystery to its end is to act on the one single end 
that matters more than any other—the desire to know. 
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If we bear Aristotle’s claim about human nature in mind, it comes as no surprise why film noir (both 
classical and neo-noir), long recognized for its uniquely philosophical characteristics and preoccupations, 
should be considered the philosophical film genre par excellence. Noir, after all, is philosophical if for no 
other reason than that it examines human nature, precisely insofar as it examines the human desire to 
know. Yet it does not unquestioningly affirm the commonplace view of human nature and desire, the one 
articulated by Aristotle. In fact, it very much challenges the conventional and venerable understanding of 
human desire and agency. Do we all, as a matter of fact, truly desire to know? And in any case, should 
we? Or, in the last analysis, are we ultimately perhaps sometimes better off not knowing, especially when 
the truth in question is itself an ugly one, as above all when our very knowing the truth of some matter 
would appear to be futile, because our knowing itself stands no chance of making any material or prac- 
tical change in the course of things? Owing to the reputation it has earned for the fatalistic, pessimistic, 
and cynical answers it gives to these sorts of questions that it poses, film critics and commentators have 
justifiably noted noir’s parallels with twentieth-century existentialism’s nihilistic motif of the “death of God.” 

What has not been noticed is that its fatalistic presentation of the widespread corruption and per- 
vasive injustice of life in Los Angeles, New York, and Florida (the three most typical, though not exclusive, 
noir locations) is designed to accustom and desensitize audiences to such evil, until finally, over the course 
of a long periodization of exposure, viewers come to adopt an attitude of apathy and resignation toward 
what they have been shown. In other words, noir’s worldly-wise cynicism challenges the Aristotelian con- 
ception of desire and human nature by claiming to reveal the latter’s apparent naïveté. What, it asks, is the 
point of desiring to know when knowing itself is futile? If we in some sense do by nature desire to know the 
truth, are we better off not bothering to try to come to know how the world really works, if only because 
such knowledge would prove powerless to change the way things are, anyway? Desiring to know may be 
natural, yet wisdom is knowing when it is better not to want to know, or no longer to act on that desire. 
Practical wisdom, so the thought goes, demands and practices ignorance, in short, cultivates a knowing 
that always knows when to leave off seeking to know more than would be good for it. Such is the logic, 
and underlying lesson, as it were, of noir. Consequently, film noir, which portrays corruption and injustice 
as features of a godless world in which evil inevitably triumphs and to which we must either fatalistically 
resign ourselves or merely ignore, is a cinematic genre that exemplifies how Hollywood film is not merely 
a form of innocent entertainment. For, we find on offer what in essence is an explicit rationalization, if not 
tacit exultation, of evil. 

On closer inspection, it’s plain, in retrospect, that many of the greatest noirs are the exercises in 
cultural demoralization they were, films that were quite conscientiously calculated to induce their viewer 
into rationalizing his own decision to remain ignorant of and apathetic to the world’s actual systematic evil 
revealed in the cinematic world. That noir’s revelation of society’s real criminal underworld and corruption— 
that is to say, its revelation of the method!—was intended to lull the viewing public into a state of complacency 
and docility, whereby moviegoers would choose not to desire to know whether the sordid underworld 
revealed in the movie was disclosive of life itself, and thereby in effect consent to the evil that they had been 
shown, is made unmistakably explicit in what is probably the most famous line in noir history, if not all of 
cinematic history, occurring at the shocking ending to Roman Polanski’s 1974 Chinatown: 


"FORGET! IT, VARE, 
1} S CHINATOWN.’ 
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How exactly did film noir, including Polanski’s Chinatown, function as one of the twentieth-century’s 
most influential vehicles of cultural engineering? And if those behind these films, such as Polanski himself, 
would have us believe that the only two viable responses to society’s corruption and evil are either willful 
ignorance or complicity, how might we identify, and justify, a third response, one that succumbs neither to 
the moral apathy or the self-placating delusion that noir itself suggests are inescapable? With an eye, then, 
to answering these questions, let us consider the progression of the inner logic of noir’s nihilistic revelation 
of the method at work in Otto Preminger’s Where the Sidewalk Ends (1950), Polanski’s Chinatown, and 
Michael Cimino’s Year of the Dragon (1985). 

How do these three films, which are representative of the genre as a whole in the respects that 
interest us here, reveal the thoroughgoing pervasiveness of public corruption, thereby conditioning 
audiences to accept such evil as the inevitable course of things? How, in short, do they disclose the 
criminality lurking within the heart of public life in a manner encouraging audiences to decide that it is 
pointless to oppose such injustice? How to understand the fact that, by the time of the 1970s and 1980s, 
the genre’s underlying message had become one of moral, spiritual demoralization openly condensed in 
the expression, as Jack Nicholson’s character says himself at the beginning of Chinatown, that we ought 
to “let sleeping dogs lie”? 

The silhouette of an answer to how exactly noir promotes apathy and indifference to real world 
corruption and injustice begins to take shape when noting the crucial respects in which Chinatown subverts 
so many of the fundamental and defining conventions of classical noir. The film, as we shall see, which 
was immediately heralded by leftist critics and viewers as a scathing expression of the social and political 
disillusionment felt by the American public in the wake of the Kennedy assassination, Vietnam War, and 
Watergate scandal, does the opposite of what most viewers at the time had assumed it was intended to do. 
In reality, Polanski’s so-called “neo-noir,” which at a superficial level has been received as a countercultural 
critique of the corruption of American civic life, was in effect really a work calculated to psychologically 
desensitize and anesthetize audiences to the existence of the very criminal underworld it depicts and 
was thought to criticize. Polanski’s film is not simply offering an unvarnished depiction of the corruption 
plaguing a particular time and place, namely, post-Prohibition Los Angeles. Nor, for that matter, is it merely 
a metaphorical representation of Hollywood (though at one level it is). In point of fact, it is a disclosure of 
the world as a whole and as such, a dark underworld of vice, depravity, deceit, corruption, and violence that 
Polanski himself knew all too well from his own firsthand experience through the murder of his pregnant 
wife Sharon Tate at the hands of the Manson Family, an event furnishing a particularly clear window into 
Laurel Canyon’s nefarious underbelly of organized crime, intelligence operations, and serial murder. 


The opening scene—where Gittes 
reassures a distraught husband, who 
has just seen the photographic proof 
of his wife’s infidelity—establishes 
Gittes isn’t the money-grubbing 
type; he’s genuinely interested in 
getting to the bottom of things. 
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If money is not what drives him, perhaps it is the truth. A good investigator, after all, cares to know 
not just for the money, but for the sake of knowing. Yet this other conventional image of the private detec- 
tive is quickly disappointed as well, when Gittes’s next visitor, a prospective client who introduces herself 
as Mrs. Evelyn Mulwray, walks in the door. 

After taking a seat in the office, Mrs. Mulwray explains to Gittes and his two associates (Gittes 
refers to them as his “operatives”) present for the consultation also, Mr. Walsh (Joe Mantell) and Mr. Duffy 
(Bruce Glover), that she suspects her husband of having an affair. But rather than eagerly agreeing to take 
the case on, as we might have expected given his unhesitant willingness to have assisted Curly, Gittes 
here instead tries to dissuade the suspicious Mrs. Mulwray from prying into the matter. When asked what 
evidence she has for thinking her husband is being unfaithful, she answers, “A wife can tell.” Gittes appears 
momentarily persuaded to take the assignment, until learning who exactly Mr. Mulwray is. Her husband, 
she tells the three men, is Hollis Mulwray, chief engineer of the city’s Department of Water and Power. 
Given Hollis Mulwray’s powerful position and public profile, an ugly scandal could potentially result were 
any evidence of his infidelity to find its way into the press or come out in divorce proceedings. Loath to 
find himself entangled in whatever fallout might result from such an investigation, Gittes again urges the 
woman to drop the idea of opening an investigation into her husband's activities. “Mrs. Mulwray, do you 
love your husband? Then go home and forget everything. I’m sure that he loves you, too, Mrs. Mulwray. 
Do you Know the expression ‘let sleeping dogs lie’? You’re better off not knowing.” His counsel to 
Mrs. Mulwray calls for anumber of comments. 

To “go home and forget everything,” of course, is what he will eventually himself be told to do by 
the end of things. The sequence of events we are about to witness unfold, then, is shown to be the tragic 
consequence of aman who will fail to take what Polanski would have us believe is good advice. Here in 
the office at the beginning of everything, Gittes instinctively senses that something messy indeed is lurking 
beneath the surface of whatever is going onin the life of the Mulwrays, which is why he advises Mrs. Mulwray 
not to stir up trouble. At one level, this arguably is sensible advice. It is unwise to create trouble unnecessarily. 
But such advice in this instance seems to be offered in bad faith. After all, why should Mrs. Mulwray be told 
that she hasn't any justifiable reason to want to know the truth about her husband? Gittes suggests that 
looking into Hollis Mulwray would be misguided (better to “let sleeping dogs lie,” as he puts it). But 
how is a wife concerned about her husband’s potential infidelity in any sense interfering in a situation 
that doesn’t actually concern her? Whether her husband is being faithful, or not, is certainly something 
she deserves to know, if she indeed wants to know it. Many film critics have here drawn attention to what 
they term Gittes’s “sexism,” that the investigator is more than eager to take on an infidelity investigation 
against a cheating wife, but not on behalf of a wife who has reason to believe her husband is cheating. 
Although that certainly is apparent, such interpretations of Gittes’s character fail to recognize the deeper, 
and more important, explanation for his behavior. The truth, of course, is that it is ultimately Evelyn Mul- 
wray’s husband’s power that explains Gittes’s reluctance to investigate, and which motivates him to say 
what he does. What Gittes is really trying to say, in effect, is that it is better to choose not to know the 
bad things a powerful man is up to secretly, and to carry on as if he isn’t up to no good. It will be his own 
decision not to heed that advice which will prove to be calamitous. 

Beyond all the obvious observations that could be made regarding our private eye’s various 
character flaws, whether they be a matter of his hypocrisy, selfishness, greed, meddlesome curiosity, or 
rash overconfidence, the deeper point here is that Polanski presents the truth of what will slowly emerge 
over the course of Gittes’s investigation as a situation vindicating Gittes’s initial judgment that it really is 
wise just to “let sleeping dogs lie.” If by the end we are supposed to see that Gittes and those he knows 
would all have been better off had he never meddled in an affair that needn’t have concerned him, this is 
ultimately because we are also supposed to conclude that, as with Gittes in the film, we the viewers are 
ourselves better off not being nosy (Polanski himself will use the phrase “nosy” during his cameo in the 
scene in which he threatens Gittes to stop snooping around, slicing Gittes’s nose with a knife, and if Gittes 
at one level represents the audience, Polanski’s warning as the “Man with Knife” to Gittes is at the same 
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AND IF GITTES AT ONE time the director’s warning to us also) by meddling in the criminal 
machinations of the powerful and corrupt who truly run society, not just 


LEVEL REPRESENTS in the 1930s Los Angeles shown on screen, or even the 1970s Laurel 


THE AUDIENCE, Canyon milieu of Polanski’s Hollywood, but still today as well. Polanski 

r presents the decision to turn a blind eye to the world’s corruption and evil 

POLANSKI'S WARNING as being one of prudence, as though merely desiring to know about such 

AS THE “MAN WITH evil (much less actively opposing it) is the height of foolishness, even 

KNIFE” TO GITTES IS irresponsibility. And so although the details need to be worked out, here 

already the true sinisterness of this message of moral demoralization 

AT THE SAME TIME cannot be overstated: evil, the film would have us believe, is not only 

THE DIRECTOR’S in some sense an inevitable, and thus natural and excusable, feature 

of human society to which we must resign ourselves, but moreover, it 

WARNING TO US ALSO would be futile, and so pernicious, to interfere in this natural order of 

things by acting on the desire to know, and expose, whatever things are 

done in darkness. In Polanski’s amoral calculus, evil’s omnipotence is thought to entail that we ought to 

forget about desiring to know what it is up to, and that instead we merely ought to reconcile ourselves to 

our powerlessness in the face of it, a form of resignation that demands we embrace an attitude of willful 
ignorance to the corruption lurking all around us. 

Having decided to take Mrs. Mulwray’s case, the first thing Gittes does is attend a City Hall hearing 
over the Alto Vallejo Dam construction proposal, at which Hollis is scheduled to speak. The case for building 
the dam appears straightforward enough—Los Angeles is a desert essentially, and without a new, reliable 
water source, it will succumb to drought. Farmers in the valley are already suffering from a water shortage, 
and they blame Hollis, who is opposed to building the new dam, and the Water Department, which is failing 
to irrigate their lands adequately, for their troubles. Hollis stands up, delivering a very brief set of remarks, 
in which he explains that the proposed dam design is unsafe and is sure to rupture if built. He reminds 
the crowd his is not an idle worry; it’s happened before. “In case you've forgotten, gentlemen, over five 
hundred lives were lost when the Van der Lip Dam gave way” (this is a fictional reference to the historic 
St. Francis dam disaster). He won't make the same mistake twice, he says. After the City Hall meeting, 
Gittes tails Mulwray for the rest of the day, expecting to find the husband with another woman. Instead, 
Hollis first drives out to an isolated stretch of the Los Angeles River, where Gittes with a set of binoculars 
watches Hollis speak to a young Mexican boy riding a horse. That we are shown Gittes’s view through the 
binoculars, and that the camera will often follow events from right behind his head, is a cinematographic 
technique designed to identify Gittes’s perspective as our own. His is the audience's view. 

Gittes can only guess what the two discuss. Hollis then drives back into town to the seashore, 
parking his car near a bluff (that the street is a dead end subtly foreshadows what soon awaits Hollis). 
Gittes follows the man by foot, where he finds the chief engineer down on the beach contemplating 
something amid the tidepools. Some hours pass, darkness falls, and right about as Gittes appears to be 
losing patience with the stakeout, a flood of water erupts from the pipeline in the cliff next to which he’s 
been sitting. Hollis, who still is on the sandy shore below, looks up to watch the geyser cascade down. It 
is clear that the engineer had been anticipating that a runoff might arrive, and the fact that it has means 
something, though we ourselves don’t yet know what exactly. Gittes returns to his parked car down the 
street to retrieve a stopwatch which he places underneath Hollis’s rear tire, in order to record at what time 
the man leaves the location. 

The next morning back in the office, Gittes discusses the case with Walsh, who confirms that Mulwray 
didn’t leave the seaside spot until nearly 3 AM. Needless to say, there was no liaison with another woman. 
“The guy’s got water on the brain,” Walsh says. What, though, is on Gittes’s mind exactly? Presumably, the 
case. But we may well wonder whether that’s all. A number of items of interest suggest more is going on. 

Throughout Chinatown, Gittes is frequently shown surrounded by horse racing paraphernalia. On 
his desk, we see a small statuette of a horse and jockey. And when Walsh comes back in the room with a 
set of photographs for Gittes to look over, the latter is sitting in his chair reading an issue of Racing Record 
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(he had been reading it during the City Hall meeting the day before as well). Gittes certainly isn’t wealthy 
enough to own a racehorse, he isn’t a jockey (and there’s no suggestion that he ever was), so it seems 
reasonable to conclude that his interest in the sport must be related to gambling. Maybe he had not been 
quick to demand payment from Curly, because he’d recently won handsomely at the track, and so didn’t 
need the money. Or as someone who knows from experience how it feels to owe others money, perhaps 
he decided to spare Curly the shame and consternation. If Gittes’s sensitivity to how others perceive his 
own attitude to money has something to do with gambling activities, that would also explain why, in the 
coming scene in the barbershop, he takes such visceral umbrage at the other customer who accuses him 
of being disreputable. 

In any case, in the office, Walsh shows Gittes the photos that have just been developed of Mulwray’s 
most recent whereabouts. The water engineer is shown standing on the street outside the Pig and Whistle 
tavern, arguing with an older man in a cowboy hat with a cane. Walsh, who took the photos, tells Gittes that 
Mulwray and the unknown man were having a “terrific argument,” but that he “only heard one thing: ‘apple 
core.” Frustrated with the fact that Mulwray hasn’t yet been caught with the other woman, and that he 
and his operatives have nothing to show Mrs. Mulwray for their efforts, Gittes scolds Walsh, saying, “This 
business requires a certain amount of finesse.” That Gittes chooses to put things that way is unintention- 
ally humorous, of course, because in point of fact it doesn’t take much to catch unsuspecting adulterers 
in the act, and if doing so does require any kind of finesse, it’s really only a form of social discretion that 
necessarily accompanies being involved in what is a sordid business itself, given that it amounts to little 
more than making money off documenting people in embarrassing and shameful situations. This temper 
tantrum is also the first indication that Gittes, who had until then appeared breezy and nonchalant about 
everything, may not always be able to so easily rule over his passions. And an inability to control one’s 
emotions can easily lead to mistakes, especially in a situation requiring finesse. Finally, it is worth noting 
that Gittes shows no interest in identifying the man photographed arguing with Mulwray nor understand- 
ing what their argument was about. The tragic irony, of course, is that the entire case is in effect right here 
before his eyes and in his hands, yet he doesn’t know it. As before when explaining to Evelyn Mulwray how 
sometimes it is better not to know the truth of something, here again we get the uneasy sense that Gittes 
is not equal to his own advice. And worse still, he appears blind to that fact. 

It is right then that he and the team catch a break in the stalled investigation. Duffy calls, having 
spotted Hollis row boating in Echo Park with another woman. Eager to catch Mulwray in the act and tie 
a bow on things, Gittes hurries over to the location, where he and Duffy get in a rowboat of their own, 
photographing their target who is indeed in the company of a young blonde. Gittes afterwards follows the 
engineer and his mistress to the El Macondo Apartments,’ where the two have lunch on a courtyard patio, 
while unbeknownst to them Gittes watches from above. Temporarily losing his footing, Gittes knocks a 
roof tile loose that falls and shatters on the ground below, but he is able to retreat out of sight just in time 
before Mulwray or the woman see him. This is another indication that our head operator is not perhaps the 
smooth detective whom we're accustomed to viewing in noir. He is, it seems, instead something of a 
bumbler. Despite this inopportune lapse in finesse, Gittes manages nevertheless to photograph the two 
together at lunch. The investigation, so it would seem, is over. 


cal 


At one level, of course, his reaction to the public attention he’s received from the paper is a comment 
on the Hollywood star system. Gittes the private investigator (who represents the Hollywood actor) is hired 
to do a job (which in this analogy represents the film role) in which he receives attention for playing the 
part even if the true reason he has been hired to perform it, which involves the real intentions of those 
behind using him, remains unknown. Just as Gittes is unbothered by the fact that he realizes himself to be 
the pawn insome larger game so long as he gets his money and his name in the paper, so too the Hollywood 
star is happy to play his role in the film industry, whatever the real purpose behind the industry’s productions, 
so long as he is rewarded with public adulation and money. 
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Sensitive to the fact that his motives must be transparent to others in the shop, Gittes lashes 
out at another customer, a mortgage broker, who has just criticized his line of work. “Listen, pal, | make an 
honest living. People only come to me when they're in a desperate situation. | help them out. | don’t kick 
families out of their houses like you bums at the bank. | don’t know how that thing got in the newspaper, 
it was so quick | didn’t even know it myself. | make an honest living. An honest living, you understand.” Be 
that as it may (and we have reasons to doubt much of what Gittes says), who supplied the photos of Hollis 
and the mistress to the paper? Was it Mrs. Mulwray herself? But why? Or was it somebody else? If so, were the 
photos stolen? And by whom? Does Gittes potentially have a mole in his office working for somebody else? 
They’re questions he has no interest in answering. 


The real Mrs. Evelyn Mulwray (Faye Dunaway) arrives, in the middle of Gittes telling an off-color 
joke about infidelity. Her lawyer promptly serves the stunned Gittes a lawsuit on the way out. 


Gittes is starting to put things together. Russ 
Yelburton (John Hillerman), the Department’s 
second in command, is clearly hiding something. 
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takes the opportunity to snoop around 
while he waits, noticing a glimmering 
item in the pond, but Evelyn returns 
from a horseback ride before he can 
fish it out. 


Realizing now that whoever hired the first woman to impersonate Evelyn Mulwray must be behind 
setting up Hollis in the paper, Gittes decides to figure out what exactly may have led someone to want to 
discredit the husband. What initially had begun as an apparently standard bit of investigative matrimonial 
work has now begun transforming into something else, this especially inasmuch as Gittes is no longer 
digging around on someone else’s instructions and dime, but of his own volition. Or rather, what appears 
to be his own volition. The question of why he does what he does is a cardinal issue that will frame the 
events to follow: what are his ultimate reasons for getting involved? Do they change as events unfold? 
Does he himself have a clear answer? Or are his actions driven by motivations that are not entirely his 
own, but instead remain, at least in part, undetermined and unrecognized, not only because of external 
manipulation, but also because of an internal irresolution and ambiguity within himself? Here again, the 
point to emphasize is that Gittes represents the ethical and epistemic situation of the audience itself: do 
we truly want to know the extent of the corruption, or are we better off making the decision to forget 
about it? That Gittes will meet the tragic end he will is Polanski’s warning to us that, in the last analysis, we 
ourselves ought in life to let sleeping dogs lie. 

That Evelyn is a horse rider is not an incidental detail. At one level, her enthusiasm for horses 
serves to immediately heighten her allure in light of Gittes’s own interest in horse racing. At the same time, 
it is a further indication of his own lower social station, that the affluent and elegant Mrs. Mulwray has a 
life of which he himself can only dream. 

The two take a seat in the sun on the outdoor patio. “Whoever set your husband up set me up. 
I'm just trying to make a living, and | don’t want to become a local joke.” Evelyn offers to drop her lawsuit 
against Gittes. Yet, to her surprise, he explains that he’s still interested in getting to the bottom of who put 
up the Mulwray imposter to hire him, and who also presumably is in turn responsible for having placed the 
photos of Hollis in the paper. This is rather surprising, even out of character, for what we have thus far seen 
of him, since until then, it had appeared that his only reason for wanting to identify the one behind the 
set-up would be to reassign the blame to the culprit behind the photos’ appearance, rather than to himself. 
Why, then, does he want to press on with the matter with Evelyn having just offered to drop the suit? 

We gain some insight into his motivations from what he goes on to tell her. Gittes, it seems, 
doesn't like the idea of earning the reputation of being a dupe or sucker. It doesn’t fit with the image of a 
savvy detective. [...] Gittes can’t let the matter go owing to a combination of curiosity, vanity, and pride. 
He feels compelled to prove to others, and himself, that he’s no dupe. Evelyn’s reply is perceptively to the 
point: “Is this a business or an obsession with you?” What we now see is that making money—“an honest 
living’—is perhaps merely the social pretext to justify his temperamental penchant for nosiness. For the 
first time, he is beginning to resemble the prototypical noir detective, the private eye who “won't drop it” 
when everybody else has. Now, he must know. Of course, given the fact that he was originally unbothered 
by the photos having appeared in the paper, his sudden and newfound concern about not wanting to be a 
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“local joke” may actually be little more than a convenient excuse to continue the investigation and thereby 
continue to see Evelyn, with whom he’s obviously smitten. Evelyn suggests that Gittes try her husband's 
office, but when he explains that he already has, she looks startled—where is her husband? 


Bluffing his way onto the crime scene at Oak Pass Reservoir, Gittes finds out that Hollis is dead. 


Back at the city morgue, Mrs. Mulwray shows up to identify the body. Escobar asks whether Hollis 
was distraught over the recent infidelity scandal reported in the news; the implication is that her husband 
may have taken his own life. Evelyn denies that Hollis would commit suicide, but she lies to Escobar, claim- 
ing that she was the one to have hired Gittes to follow her husband. Gittes offers to walk her out to her car, 
where she says that she'll write him a check to make his services official. Gittes agrees to the payment, still 
without understanding why Evelyn would want the police and public to think she was the one to have hired him. 

Inside, he breezes past a door with a “Private” sign into a restricted area to look around, where 
he bumps into Morty (Charles Knapp), the corpulent city coroner. Here again, it must be emphasized that 
Gittes is something of a sojourner through the forbidden. He is not a police detective, and yet he neverthe- 
less feels entitled to access the private morgue. Owing to his personal connections with former friends and 
colleagues, he sees himself as being entitled to indulge his personal iconoclasm, his sense that he’s above 
abiding by the social convention of formal regulation and standard procedure. In a way, he is right about 
that standing. There are a number of people who are willing to look the other way as he openly flouts the 
rules. What he fails to understand is that his own power to except himself from standard procedure and 
regulation only underscores that so too can the criminal underworld that he is beginning to brush up against. 
That Gittes can saunter into the coroner’s examination room to take a look at the bodies is only because the 
powers-that-be can just as easily cover-up the real cause of death of whomever happens to be lying there. 

Morty casually acknowledges the “coincidental” timing of Hollis’s demise, saying, 


“MIDDLE OF A DROUGHT 
AND THE WATER COMMISSIONER DROWNS. 
ONLY IN LA.” 
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A mark on Hollis’s cheek along with possible ligature marks around his neck are clear indications of foul 
play, that he was beaten and maybe the victim of strangulation. Morty, however, insists Hollis merely fell 
and drowned. The coroner pulls out another body, this one a local drunk who is said to have also drowned 
in the local storm drain out at the river bed Hollis had visited previously. “Yeah,” Morty says, “he drowned 
too. Yeah, got drunk, passed out at the bottom of the river bed.” Gittes is understandably flabbergasted. 
“That’s dry as a bone, Morty,” he comments incredulously. Morty replies, “It’s not completely dry.” 

We are direct witnesses here to the scale of public corruption in Los Angeles, with a coroner 
who is happy to rule two obvious murders, which moreover appear to be related, as suicide or acciden- 
tal drowning. Worse still, everyone there sees it happening, but nobody utters a word of protest except 
for Gittes. It is worth noting that Gittes shouldn’t be entirely shocked by such a cover-up, given that we 
know he himself already has direct acquaintance with police corruption. In an earlier scene at the Water 
Department, he had run into Claude Mulvihill (Roy Jenson) at the elevators. The two clearly have a history, 
and dislike one another. Yelburton had explained that the city has hired Mulvihill to provide security at the 
local reservoirs. Gittes, who is amused by the choice, jokes to Yelburton that Mulvihill is a fine fit for the 
job, and will be able to “hold onto the water,” given his track record of “never [having] lost a drop” of the 
alcohol that was being brought onto the beaches by the rum runners during Prohibition. Mulvihill, then, is 
no stranger to the role of police complicity with organized crime, having been the crooked Sheriff of Ventura 
County who allowed safe transit for illegal smuggling. We get the sense that we haven't seen the last of him. 

Later that evening, Gittes returns to the Oak Pass Reservoir. Presumably, he wants to know what 
Hollis had been looking for when he was killed there. But why is Gittes bothering to investigate the deaths? 
At this point, he’s not been hired by anyone to find out anything. What began as an investigation into Hollis’s 
affair has morphed into an investigation into who staged the set-up in the paper, but with Hollis now dead, 
that’s a moot point, at least insofar as one would think Gittes should be concerned. So, what is his concern? 
Later, it is true, there’s an argument to be made that he ends up involved in events out of a concern to help 
and protect Evelyn Mulwray. But at this stage, he’s not “integrated” his interest in the water scandal with 
his interest in her. 

This is a key moment in the film. 


“You're a nosy fella.” Polanski’s cameo as “Man with Knife.” 
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If, as already mentioned, Gittes can be understood as a representation of the audience, then 
Polanski’s character’s warning is not solely a threat to Gittes. It is also, at a deeper level, a warning to 
the discerning audience viewer that, just as Gittes is better off not knowing the details of Los Angeles’s 
corruption, so too we ourselves are better off not knowing about such corruption in real life. In fact, that 
Gittes will ultimately disregard the warning and meet the end he does serves as a lesson in why it would 
be foolish and futile (and, yes, even dangerous) to do as he does. In a word, if Gittes naturally desires to 
know, Polanski wants us to come to conclude for ourselves that we are better off not knowing, given what 
in turn happens to our flawed hero. 

The next morning in the office, we see that his run-in with trouble at the reservoir has failed to per- 
suade him to let sleeping dogs lie. He sits at his desk sullenly, a big white bandage over his nose, giving him a 
buffoonish look that no doubt Polanski intends. Our private detective, who may for a time have persuaded 
us that his self-confidence was well-placed, is turning out to be a bit of a bozo or doofus. At the very least, 
he’s certainly in way over his head, which further underscores the symbolic touch of the nose bandage. 
Gittes, we see, is Someone who's being led around by the nose, as it were, by hidden powers. Gittes, who 
senses how high this goes, says, “I don’t want Mulvihill. | want the big boys who are making the payoffs.” 


Walsh’s question is our own: “Then what do you do?” 
“Sue the shit out of them,” says Gittes. 
“Yeah?” 


“Yeah.” 

There are a number of comments to be made in light of this exchange. To begin with, it’s the first 
instance in which Gittes suffers from explicit, unmitigated double-mindedness, which is to say, cognitive 
dissonance. On the one hand, he is not an average, innocent and naive member of the public, someone 
unaware of the dark underbelly of middle-American life in Los Angeles. His life as a private investigator 
provides him a window into all the vice and immorality that at this time in American history was never 
mentioned in polite company: adultery, fornication, divorce, prostitution, bribery, extortion, and, as we 
have seen, even murder. And, of course, not only was he already familiar with all this in his former life as 
a police detective, that line of work had also given him insight into public corruption, of how law enforce- 
ment and the judicial system are frequently in cahoots with the very criminality they are supposed to 
punish. Gittes, in short, is not a conventional sucker in that regard. He knows how the world really works. 
And yet, on the other hand, he displays a bizarre optimism here that somehow, despite all the corruption 
of which he is aware, and the level of power that he is combatting, filing a lawsuit could nevertheless be 
worthwhile, as if it somehow possibly stood any chance of success. Finally, there is the point that, even if 
whatever scheme he is interested in exposing were brought to light, what legal standing would he have 
for a lawsuit? He may feel slighted and personally wronged by those who just threatened him as well as 
by those above them who ordered it, but whatever criminal machinations they’re up to isn’t a matter that 
he’d have any legal standing to file a civil suit over. The fact that he focuses on what he surmises is a brib- 
ery scheme suggests that his desire to file a lawsuit is driven by envy and greed. The rich men behind this 
bribery scheme believe themselves to be able to get away with anything, so the best way to teach them a 
lesson, Gittes feels, would be to take their money. He’s dreaming of revenge, and of money, but that’s all 
itis. There’s no viable pathway to a lawsuit by uncovering some bribery scheme. It’s an idle fantasy. 

Walsh, ever the realist, sees the futility. “Sue people like that,” he says, “they're liable to be having 
dinner with the judges trying the suit.” 

Walsh is right, of course. Those who can plant frontpage stories in the paper to embarrass a 
powerful public official, murder the official and potential witnesses, get the coroner to falsify the causes 
of death, and merrily carry on with whatever scheme has driven them to do so, are not the sort who are 
liable to ever be held accountable by the law. They’re above the law. Gittes, however, who should be in a 
position to appreciate this hard truth better than anyone, is still childishly obstinate and overconfident; 
right after being threatened to drop it, he instead is talking about suing the people who have the power to 
kill him and get away it. 
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We see in the Post-Record a headline, stating that the water bond has passed. The dam Hollis 
had attempted to block will now be built, after all, with him now out of the way. “So some contractor 
wants to build a dam and makes a few payoffs,” Walsh says dismissively. His implication is that there’s 
no use objecting, first, because that’s just how the world works, and second, because public corruption of 
that type is not important anyway (Walsh seems to feel that whatever plot Gittes has begun to sniff out 
is avictimless crime, an apathetic attitude, it should be noted, that requires him to ignore the murders of 
Hollis and the homeless man). On the phone, Gittes takes a call from a woman who identifies herself as 
Ida Sessions (Diane Ladd), a “working girl,” who says she was paid to impersonate Mrs. Mulwray. Having 
now learned of Hollis’s murder, she wants Gittes to know that she wasn't involved in the killing, in the event 
the truth of her role in hiring him to investigate Hollis surfaces. Before hanging up, she leaves Gittes an 
enigmatic clue related to the scheme: “Check the obituaries. You'll find one of those people.” 

Anyone who has been paying attention to the events thus far will have noticed that in Polanski’s 
Los Angeles, the newspaper is shown not to be a forum for genuinely informing the public. That the press 
serves as a “Fourth Estate” is shown to be a sham. Rather than investigate and report the corruption 
occurring in the city, the newspaper instead appears to be a place of one address where the elites, who 
operate behind the scenes and off the page, leave one another cryptic messages, as they work out their 
internal power struggles through blackmail, extortion, and public smear campaigns. It is only by “reading 
between the lines” that one stands any chance, if at all, of piecing together what’s really going on regard- 
ing what is being reported, but never fully so. 

It is Gittes’s unusual epistemic relationship to what he reads in the paper (or better, sees that he 
isn’t reading, because it’s not being reported) that reinforces his odd situation vis-a-vis the true dynamics 
of Los Angeles power-relations. On the one hand, as a former detective and private investigator with 
connections, he is someone who, unlike the gullible and ignorant public, sees a cover-up of some larger indeter- 
minate crime, and he’s even brushing elbows directly with some of those who are somehow involved in it 
(the thugs such as Mulvihill and the Man with Knife, the uninquisitive city coroner, the evasive figures at the 
Water Department like Yelburton, and even perhaps Evelyn herself). On the other hand, he’s ultimately just 
another helpless (and somewhat hapless) member of the public, powerless to do anything about what he 
knows, a fact symbolically represented by his nose bandage, which gives him a clownish appearance. Gittes, 
in a word, is not a sucker like so many other Los Angelenos who don't even know that they don’t know, but 
the fact that he knows he doesn’t know only serves to reinforce that, in a way, he’s a schmuck all the same. 


Evelyn, shaping 
up to be a classic 
femme fatale, 
knows more than 
she’s told Gittes. 
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Outside in the alleyway while waiting for the valet to retrieve her car, Gittes lays his cards on the 
table, by telling her of the scheme he’s discovered to divert the water from the valley famers, build the 
dam, and murder her husband: “It seems like half the city is trying to cover it up, whichis fine by me. But Mrs. 
Mulwray | goddamn almost lost my nose, and | like it, | like breathing through it, and | still think you're hiding 
something.” In a twist of fate that foreshadows worse to come, Gittes storms off in his car, and, owing to a 
car horn, doesn’t hear Evelyn call out his name as he’s leaving. Had he heard her and stopped, she might 
well have confessed what will only be revealed later—a truth that will prove to come too little too late. 

Returning to the Water Department, Gittes notices a number of photos on the wall of Noah Cross 
from the 1920s, one of Noah himself standing alone, another of the mysterious man with Hollis from 
1925. Gittes, of course, has realized that Cross is the man from the photos Walsh had taken of Hollis arguing 
outside the Pig and Whistle. 


Gittes learns that Cross 
and Hollis Mulwray 
together owned the 

Water Department be- 

fore it was transferred 

to the city, as Mulwray 
wanted. He accuses 
Yelburton of offing 

Hollis for opposing the 

dam and discovering a 

scheme to dump water 

and threatens to go to 
the press. 


This threat to go to the paper is worthy of comment. Evidently, Gittes doesn’t take his threat to 
give the story to Merhholtz at the Times to be an idle one; he genuinely thinks Yelburton will panic and that 
it will give him leverage over Yelburton. But why in the world, given what we already know to be the case, 
would Gittes ever think such a naive thing? In light of the corruption that we’ve already witnessed (and of 
which Gittes himself is personally aware), one would think that Gittes, who in some respects is a worldly-wise 
cynic, would simply assume that Merhholz must be the kind of man who understands full-well how things 
in Los Angeles truly work. And on that assumption, it follows that the newspaper man would be comfortable 
playing a role in the ongoing cover-up of the water scheme and related murders. Assuming otherwise, in 
fact, would be wishful thinking. After all, it’s only reasonable to conclude that the fact he works at the 
paper indicates he’s willing to play along, else he wouldn't be working where he is. 

The open public corruption we see, and that everyone pretends not to see, accordingly obeys a 
seamless, mutually reinforcing logic. If one goes to the police, nothing happens (think about the corrupt 
Mulvihill). If one goes to the newspaper to report what the police won't investigate and the fact that the 
police won't investigate it, the newspaper won't report either fact. Furthermore, even if there were an arrest 
made, there would still be the issue of whether the district attorney would prosecute the case (which 
Gittes himself should know is improbable, to say the least, given the old advice he had received in China- 
town from the district attorney to “Do as little as possible.”). In any event, assuming there were an arrest 
and the district attorney did indeed pursue the case, there’s still the matter of whether the judge and the 
jury will sabotage everything (a fact which again seems likely if we recall that Walsh has just said back 
at Gittes’s office that whoever exactly the powerful people behind the conspiracy are, they’re liable to be 
friends with the judge). At any stage in what is supposed to be the mechanism of public justice, one’s only 
recourse is to pull a lever that will fail to perform its supposed function: there are the police who are 
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corrupt, either by looking the other way or actively colluding with the criminals, and there is the newspaper 
who won't report any of it, and even if the newspaper did report something, it would still not compel the 
police to make an arrest, or the district attorney to prosecute, or the judge to hold a fair trial. Public justice 
is a charade, an exercise to assure the public that it can trust things are in order. The trouble, of course, 
is that everything is, in a sense, well in order, just for the benefit of the powerful people who had Hollis 
bumped off. Further complicating Gittes’s ambivalence to Evelyn, then, is the fact that her father, Noah, is 
increasingly looming larger the deeper he chooses to go down the rabbit hole. 

Whether because he’s bluffing or merely suffering from cognitive dissonance, Gittes pursues his 
point about the paper with Yelburton. “Dumping thousands of gallons of water down the toilet in the 
middle of a drought, that’s news,” he says. Realizing that Yelburton may feel trapped, Gittes assures the 
new Water Chief that there’s a way for Yelburton to cooperate without destroying himself in the process. 
“I don’t want to nail you,” he promises him. “I want to find out who put you up to it.” As he goes to leave 
the office, his final words obviously make some kind of impression on Yelburton, who is shown mulling 
them over after the investigator’s gone: “Who knows? Maybe we can put the whole thing off on a few big 
shots, and you can stay head of the department for the next twenty years.” 

What Gittes takes to be a viable offer (and not a pipe dream) to Yelburton is perhaps the most 
insightful glimpse we receive into our protagonist’s motivations. It is also the moment when the ultimate 
untenability of his goal is shown clearest. Those who can destroy a public official’s reputation in the paper, 


later murder him along with a potential witness, get the cor- WHAT GITTES WILL GO ON TO 


oner to falsify the causes of death, and get away with it, are 
not subject to exposure in the press, much less public justice. 
They're above all that. Gittes, however, who should know that 
better than anyone, remains strangely in denial about all this. To 
be sure, he knows more than the naive public does, but despite 
knowing enough to know that he doesn't really know enough, 
and that he would be powerless to do anything about what he 
does know if he did know more anyway, he persists in the idea 
that he can sue, or publicly expose, or get arrested (or maybe even 
perhaps extort) the very people who have the power to kill him and 


LEARN THE HARD WAY .... 

IS MEANT TO SERVE AS A 
LESSON FOR US ALSO ... 

ACCEPT THAT POWERFUL, 
EVIL MEN ARE ABOVE THE 
LAW, AND FORGET ABOUT IT, 
BECAUSE THERE’S NOTHING 


get away it. If whoever these “big shots” happen to be have just 
had Hollis murdered, why can’t they have Yelburton or him mur- TO BE DONE ABOUT IT. 
dered also? He seems not to factor any of this into his calculus. 

If we once again recall that Polanski intends for the audience to identify with Gittes (and that in 
some sense Gittes’s own position in fictional Los Angeles is a cinematic representation of those who in the 
real world are nowadays derisively called “truthers”), then we are being shown the extent to which cogni- 
tive dissonance pervades public perception, as well as shapes our inflated conception of the scope of our 
own personal knowledge and power. Even though we all know at some level that the corruption at work 
in life entails public justice is a dream, we still want to believe that we have agency, that if we are wise 
enough, discerning enough, discreet enough, savvy enough, persistent enough, we can beat the odds, do 
the impossible, that is, take down a “few big shots.” Polanski’s message to us, of course, will be that this is 
nothing more than a fantasy. What Gittes will go on to learn the hard way for himself is meant to serve as 
a lesson for us also. And it’s one of demoralization: accept that powerful, evil men are above the law, and 
forget about it, because there’s nothing to be done about it. 

When Gittes returns to his office, his tense secretary mouths silently that Evelyn Mulwray is waiting 
inside to see him. If we're paying attention, we're sure to notice two wooden horse heads atop the bureau, 
as well as the horse plaque on the door. And in a later scene, we'll see horse paintings above his apartment's 
bed. Perhaps it’s Gittes’s dream to one day own a race horse, not just gamble at the track. In any case, 
this pervasive horse imagery is not inconsequential to understanding the personality dynamics among the 
characters, particularly between Gittes and Cross, and, to a lesser extent, though still importantly, between 
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Gittes and Evelyn also, as we'll see soon when he meets Cross for the first time. After Gittes settles into his 
desk seat, the widow and the private investigator turn to the matter of discussing the situation—which is 
to say, they finally address what exactly the situation even is. She tells him about her father and Hollis’s 
past, including the story of their falling-out. “They never spoke from that time on,” she says. 


Ll 


... She clearly means for Gittes to form the impression that her father and eventual husband's parting 
of the ways was over the sale of the water company, not her. Gittes, however, justifiably wonders whether 
she herself may have been the source of the dispute. What by now is plain is that she has hired him because 
she herself suspects her father, if not of her husband’s murder, then of something related to whatever got 
her husband killed; for his own part, Gittes takes the job because he wants to figure out who's behind the 
whole scheme, but also because he now wants her. Both want to know, but on their own terms, and solely 
within the self-interested boundaries of what they desire others to know. She doesn’t know everything about 
the water scheme; he doesn’t know about the secret that we later will learn she has been keeping about her 
father. This mutual ignorance is what in part eventually will lead to the tragic end. Gittes and Evelyn, who 
are clearly drawn to one another, are unbeknownst to one another pulling in opposite directions. Although 
he’s now agreed to work for her, soon Cross will hire him as well, in order to find Hollis’s mistress. These two 
investigations, one at Evelyn’s behest, the other at her father’s, will undercut the other. Gittes is working for 
Evelyn to find out who killed Hollis and why (an investigation Cross will be trying to stop), and he is working 
for Cross to find the mistress (an investigation that Evelyn for her own part will be trying to thwart). Without 
knowing it fully, Gittes will have stepped right into the middle of a dark, messy family intrigue (and driving 
public events with the city’s water) beyond his wildest imagination. 

Now in the employ of Evelyn, Gittes takes the ferry to Catalina Island to finally meet Cross. Before 
turning to examine that pivotal scene, however, a brief interlude regarding Catalina and the life of John 
Huston, the famous director and actor who plays Cross, is necessary. For many years, including during the 
period in which Chinatown is set, Catalina was a hub for Hollywood royalty. The island was a getaway 
destination for stars such as Clark Gable, for Pxamnies 

When Gittes arrives on the dock, 
he walks past what in the film is named 
the Albacore Club, an organization that 
will prove absolutely central to unrav- 
eling the mystery to the water scheme. 
Here, it is important to note simply that 
the members club is inspired by the 
Tuna Club of Avalon, a club founded by 
Charles Frederick Holder in 1898, which 
counted Bing Crosby, Charlie Chaplin, 
Cecil B. DeMille, Herbert Hoover, and 
George S. Patton among its members, 
as well as honorary members, such as 
Teddy Roosevelt, Grover Cleveland, and 
Henry Van Dyke. When Gittes steps off 
the ferry onto Catalina, he is walking right into the belly of Hollywood and political royalty. Cross, thus, who 
is later revealed to be the founder of the Albacore, but who is unknown to the average Los Angelino, is per- 
haps really in effect the most powerful man in Los Angeles. 

John Huston himself was certainly no stranger to the underworld of Los Angeles power-dynamics 
and scandal. The director of The Maltese Falcon (1941), he helped launch the era of classic noir. Certain 
details of his own life suggest that he knew, from direct acquaintance, all about the kind of police corruption, 
blackmail, and extortion depicted in Polanski’s Chinatown. Through a connection with his father, the promi- 
nent and acclaimed actor Walter Huston, he landed a job scriptwriting at Universal. Of interest, however, is 


The Albacore Club 
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` not the nepotism that aided his landing 
his first break in the Hollywood studio 
system. More interestingly, he had a 
history of car accidents and associat- 
ed cover-ups. To begin with, in 1933, 
while dating the Hungarian actress 
Zita Johann, the two got into a car 
. wreck, in which Huston hit a parked 
car that sent the actress through the 
; r E: windshield.’ Huston, who had been 
John Huston as Cross driving drunk, was charged for oper- 
ating a vehicle while intoxicated. And 
yet, rather mysteriously, nothing came of it. Then, later that same year in September, when again driving 
drunk, Huston struck and killed a pedestrian, Tosca Roulien, a Brazilian dancer, on Sunset Boulevard. This 
second accident generated a public scandal, as a result of which Huston was forced to leave his job as a 
screenwriter and move to London and France (of course Polanski himself would later flee to Europe before 
his sentencing for having drugged and raped a thirteen-year-old girl®). And yet, strangely, once again, the 
resulting inquest absolved Huston of any criminal wrongdoing.’ Huston himself, it would seem, was very 
much above the law, in the way his character Noah Cross is shown to be in Chinatown. What could possibly 
explain Huston’s good fortune? 

For anyone familiar with the role of car accidents in the criminal underworld, it is fair to wonder 
whether more could have been going on—were these really accidents, or was Huston ordered to essentially 
compromise himself, as an initiation ritual necessary to assume his powerful position in Hollywood? Or 
was he perhaps hired (or somehow encouraged) to stage an accident, when in reality Johann or Roulien 
were really targets? The plot only thickens when we note that, years later, there was a third car accident! 
This time, the accident in question occurred in France in 1969, claiming the life of Enrica Soma, his wife 
at the time and mother of his daughter Anjelica Huston. Although Huston was not present for that crash, 
one wonders whether his wife was targeted for reasons related to him. Be that as it may, suffice it to say, 
something more than merely bad luck or coincidence was clearly at play with Huston and his recurring 
history of tragic car incidents. 

The point here is not to deny that Huston was an immensely talented director and actor. In addition 
to The Maltese Falcon (in which his father acts), he also directed and wrote The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre (1948), a groundbreaking film shot on location in Mexico that went on to win Oscars for Best Director 
and Best Screenplay (his father also won Best Supporting Actor). And then there is The Asphalt Jungle 
(1950), another classic noir he directed that again is a film suffused with revelation of the method: the 
seedy underworld in that film is not just the stuff of Huston’s cinematic imagination, but rather a depiction 
of how the world really works. Interestingly, Huston described that film as “a left-handed form of human 
endeavor”! (he is referring to the lifepath taken by the characters in the heist film, though it’s possible 
to understand his remarks at a deeper level as also referring to the life of those involved in producing, 
making, and distributing such films). The occult metaphor of a “left-handed” satanic path should, for 
reasons that are obvious to anyone who understands the heart of Hollywood, not be taken lightly. 

Moreover, it must be noted that Huston at times collaborated with Hollywood insider Dino De 
Laurentiis, to say nothing of his alleged financial ties to the mob, whose credits include the 1975 political 
thriller Three Days of the Condor, starring Robert Redford and directed by Sydney Pollack. Here again is an 
indisputable instance of art’s imitating life in the mode of revelation of the method: in the ending scene of 
Pollack’s Condor, Redford’s character learns that the New York Times is essentially a mouthpiece of the CIA. 
That the newspaper is not really meant to inform the public is, of course, an underlying theme portrayed in 
Chinatown’s depiction of Gittes’s relation to the Post-Record; in short, we have every reason to believe that 
even if Gittes had gone to Whitey Merhholtz at the paper, he would have received the same cold shoulder 
there that Redford’s character does from the Times at the end of Condor. Furthermore, if we have eyes to 
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see, further deepening this troubling picture of Huston is the fact there are clear indications that his 
notorious life of womanizing and debauchery was rooted in a spiritual darkness, one that others attributed 
to a psychological maternal-complex (whose potential incestuous implications are impossible to overlook 
in the context of his role in Chinatown) and intimations of the occult. As actress Olivia de Havilland is record- 
ed as saying of Huston’s life, “[his mother] was the central character. | always felt that John was ridden by 
witches. He seemed pursued by something destructive. If it wasn’t his mother, it was his idea of his mother.” 

Finally, any discussion of how Huston’s own life imitated art would be incomplete without a mention 
of the infamous 1947 murder of Elizabeth Short, better known as the “Black Dahlia.” The young woman's 
death shook the public because of its gruesomeness—she was dismembered and dumped in a park. 
Though he was never charged for it, the apparent murderer, Dr. George Hodel, a powerful Los Angeles 
abortionist and blackmailer, was close friends with Huston. In 1949, Hodel was accused of raping and 
impregnating his fourteen-year-old daughter Tamar—Tamar later in life claimed that Huston himself tried 
to rape her when she was an eleven-year-old-girl. Although there is no proof that Huston himself was an 
accomplice in the Black Dahlia murder, he was someone who certainly knew about Hodel’s dark activities, 
as the classic noir films he directed attest. 


Look for Part Two of this series in CES #2 (Spring 2025). Rounding out his analysis of Chinatown, DeLay plumbs 
still deeper into the murky underworld of the real Hollywood, and he explains how the pathologization of the 
noir anti-hero lulls the viewer into a state of apathy, where the dark secrets of the elite remain trapped in 
Chinatown forever. DeLay also unearths a nearly unnoticed plot twist that turns out to be the key to Polanski’s 
definitive use of film noir Revelation of the Method. 
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Notes 


1. Revelation of the method, which has for some time now been a widespread term among researchers, is a phenomenon first 
systematically articulated, to my knowledge, by Michael A. Hoffman in Secret Societies and Psychological Warfare (1989). Hoffman 
credits James Shelby Downard for introducing the term. Hoffman has further explicated what he means by the term in Twilight Language 
(2021). 


2. The name of the apartment is a reference to the fictional town of Macondo from Gabriel Garcia Marquez’s 1967 literary 
classic One Hundred Years of Solitude, which tells the multi-generational story of the Buendias family. Those familiar with the 
novel will immediately recognize why Polanski would for symbolic reasons have chosen the name, given that the novel's city’s 
intrigues, which revolve around water and also feature incest, parallel the water wars of early Los Angeles and the dark secret 
at the heart of Evelyn's family. 


6. Nicholson himself currently lives at the 12850 Mulholland Drive residence at which the incident took place. Faye Dunaway, 
for her own part, lived at 15147 Mulholland for many years. 


7. ttps://www.newspapers.com/article/daily-news/41513511/ 
8. https://en.wikipedia.org/wikiJohn Huston#cite ref-Huston 8-1. 
9. https://en.wikipedia.org/wikiJohn Huston#cite_note-Grobel-3. 
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WITT RTA Nera 
we iiid BI RA iU LHE 


Jay Dyer 


Jay Dyer brings his pioneering analysis of occult Hollyweird to bear on the 1990s Fox series Millennium, created 
by Chris Carter of X-Files fame. As Dyer explains, over the course of three seasons, Millennium moves from occult 
serial killer narratives squarely into Dave McGowan-Programmed to Kill territory, revealing the existence of a 
global secret society behind the serial killer phenomenon and hinting at the real-world nexus of serial killers, 
deep politics, and the occult. 


Millennium (1996-1999) is one of the two X-Files spin-offs, and while it actually ran for three 
seasons, it’s less Known than The Lone Gunmen. The Lone Gunmen followed the exploits of the X-Files’s 
three nerdy conspiracy theorists and underground conspiracy zine publishers Langley, Frohike, and Byers. 
In Millennium, we follow the investigations of mystical detective Frank Black who originally appeared in an 
occult-themed episode of the X-Files centering on a gnostic inversion of the notion of bodily resurrection 
and magical incantations from St. John’s Apocalypse. 

When we originally meet FBI consultant Frank Black (Lance Henriksen), Mulder and Scully are 
seeking Frank’s insights on a killer who is part of a schismatic faction of the enigmatic “Millennium Club,” 
an end times secret society that wields some unknown power. When Mulder and Scully encounter Frank, 
he’s under psychiatric watch at a mental ward, undergoing evaluation for the restoration of visitation 
rights with his daughter. Given this was around the turn of the millennium when the episode and spin-off 
aired, it made media sense to capitalize on the exaggerated hype of the time. In fact, | remember even 
packing a sleeping bag and a Bible in anticipation of the chaos that would ensue following the “Y2K” 
computer failure (I was around 18 at the time!). 

Although | have no evidence, my speculation is Y2K was probably some kind of psyop, but for 
TV viewers, Fox was heavy with conspiracy content. Conspiracy plots were common in The X-Files, The 
Simpsons, Buffy the Vampire Slayer, Lone Gunmen, Millennium and more. If you aren't familiar, Millennium 
breathes the spirit of X-Files (Chris Carter also did Millennium), but also departs in significant ways, with less 
of an emphasis on the supernatural: there are no alien plots and rarely any monsters of the week. 
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This is odd, since we know from a few instances such as 
the Morley cigarettes shown burning in at least one Millennium 
scene, to the more obvious interactions of Mulder and Scully 
with Frank, that the shows occupy the same universe. Regardless, 
Millennium charts its own course, with numerous episodes being 
borderline experimental, uniquely stylized, and even satirical (by 
season 2). Season 1 of Millenniumis notably different from season 
2, as the show’s extremely dark, serial killer-focused storyline 
veers off in a totally different direction. 

We find in season 1 a unifying theme of Frank Black 
Morley cigarette (fictional brand) from Millennium S2Ep.23 tracing down a demonic entity that seems to inspire everything 

from serial killers to terrorists who engage in sex magick. In 
this way, it’s a very different style of show than X-Files, and we can tell Carter hoped Millennium would 
develop its own aesthetic and feel. In season 2, Frank shifts from a spiritual battle to a global Da Vinci 
Code-style decoding of world religions and their symbology to uncover the plot of a mysterious group 
identified as the “Illuminati.” Season 3 continues the spirit of season 2, with an unexpected resolution of 
the mystery of Frank vs. the Illuminati (aka, the Millennium Club). 

This “illuminist” theme should come as no surprise, as The Lone Gunmen’s Langley, played by 
Richard Haglund, stated in a vintage interview with Alex Jones the CIA actually showed up and consulted 
and changed various scripts for the X-Files, and it’s safe to assume the “Illuminati’-based Millennium 
would be the same. When | finished the series, | realized it was certainly a prime specimen for the type 
of esoteric analysis | do. While three seasons of a show is too much 
for an episode-by-episode analysis, | will hit the highlights, patterns, 
and motifs relevant for our “conspiratorial analysis” purposes. Initially, 
season 1 takes us down the path of typical cop-vs.-serial-killer, 
cat-and-mouse fodder, with the cookie-cutter “taunts” and “clues” 
that become somewhat tedious. We see serial killers not just 
possessed by demons, but a judge who uses his status to kill 
without consequence and even a sexual deviant who finds eroticism 
in “banging,” that is, in being a terrorist bomber. 

In the midst of these early episodes we find some serious 
occultic ideas and even vague Crowley references, as Frank begins to 
piece together spiritual patterns among the serial killers he tracks 
down. As you can imagine, Frank, like a sour boomer version of 
Agent Dale Cooper, has “visions” and insights that show him the 
serial killer’s mind. Is your mind blown yet? A detective that sees 
into the mind of the serial killer!? This overdone notion is actually 
lampooned in one of the series’s later installments (actually one of 
the best episodes) where Frank investigates a B-movie actor play- 
ing him in a late night skinemax version of Frank’s life. 

The series’s narrative, as mentioned, progresses from 
Frank’s personal rabbit hole of patterns among serial killers to 
something far more global and conspiratorial in nature: an enigmatic 
secret society (that uses Masonic oaths) Frank begins to suspect has 
connections, not only to the FBI, but to his own life and traumatic past. Frank’s closest ally, Peter Watts 
(played by Lost’s Terry O’Quinn) eventually reveals to Frank he is a prospective candidate for the Millenni- 
um Club. While the group casts itself as a secret society motivated by the good of all humanity, recalling 
a Rosicrucian ideology, Frank remains skeptical. Eventually he determines the group to be too secretive, 
too deceptive and too cult-like, as we learn in seasons 2 and 3. 


Top: Occult murder scene from S1 Ep.18 


Bottom: Another Satanic reference from S1 Ep.20 
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The group's logo is the ouroboros, the universe symbolized 
by a snake eating its own tail (similar to the image of the universe 
as a revolving sphere that is presented in Plato's Timaeus), meaning 
that all life is a cyclical, eternal process, like a Nietzchean eternal re- 
turn notion. It also signifies this elite’s full control of world events, 
j their self-appointed status as “shepherds of mankind,” and the 
s Sre D initiators of the coming end-of-days “millennium.” As you can 

- ‘ imagine, it is made up of elite members of the corporate and intel- 
M ILLENNIU M ligence worlds and high society movers and shakers from around 
the globe, with its own factions of “roosters” (who believe in an 
actual religious apocalypse) and “owls,” who think the coming 
millennium will be one of secular utopia controlled by science. One 
could see an analogue to real-world secret societies and cults like 
the Freemasons, or more specifically, the Rosicrusians, who present 
themselves as a benevolent branch of “invisible world controllers” 
seeking a new utopian era of world peace. Millennium’s secret 
world controllers faction known as the owls corresponds to the 
actual historical “Illuminati,” modern-day proponents of scientism, 
versus the rooster faction which prefers more gnostic and Luciferian 
concepts based on hermeticism. 

By season 2 the wackiness and satire ensues, with 
conspiratorial plots on a global scale involving the Middle East and 
the True Cross, where we see a mad race for magical relics and 
a dialectical manipulation of two sects of the Millennium Club by a 
third, international corporate structure revolving around secret Nazis. 
This third faction is eventually defeated, but the gnostic attitude of 
Millennium comes to the fore as they see themselves as the “true” 
gnostic “Christians.” The secret knowledge they possess is hidden 
under layers of religious rites and even what appears to be blood 
rituals and a woodland rite where Latin magical words are read 
and the empathic angel-seeing Lara is brought into full member- 
ship. Lara soon goes insane, in one of the series’s most innovative 
and abstract episodes where we (assume) Lara was dosed with a 
potent hallucinogen (which the finale reveals was not the case!). 

We are never told whether the roosters or owls end up 
= dominating in the club, but we gradually suspect, with Frank, the 
Club is not altruistic. We are told the end of the old world is nigh, 

j and a new millennium will ensue — a new world order, something 
i | perhaps akin to a “great reset”? It’s certainly odd that the end of 
season 2 includes the release of a bioweapon by the Club that 

claims Frank’s wife, while Frank and their empathic daughter Jor- 
dan are able to take the miracle vaccine. This is, again, a curious 


Z series of events given where we are 24 years later in 2024 in the 
post-COVID world. 

f The symbology of the series is really a mishmash of Mary 
as the gnostic goddess, the Vesica Piscis, and recurring eye and 
Top to bottom: snake symbolism. | think we are to conclude that the Millennium Club 
Ouroboros as seen in the show's title card / is akin to FBI- and ClA-connected individuals (eyes and owls) with 
Lara going insane in the finale of season 2 / a penchant for esotericism, hermeticism and higher, black lodge 

Demonic hallucination seen by Lara during her trip / branches of Freemasonry. 


‘Marian’ Apparition from S2 Ep.19 
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APOCALYPTICISM AND ILLUMINISM IN MILLENNIUM 


Perhaps the darkest aspect of the series is not the serial killers or their typical fetishes, but the 
final season's big reveal that the Club has been operating on chosen individuals’ brains to “maximize 
their full potential” and continue the growth of their brain: in other words, they have achieved hyper in- 
telligence. What was believed to be a “gifted” program for bright children was actually a front for human 
experimentation. This advanced brain operation, however, can have disastrous side effects, resulting in 
many of the “chosen” children going insane and becoming psychopathic serial killers. In other words, the 
Millennium Club has been creating and studying serial killers, and starting this process with children. Now 
we are in Dave McGowan territory with apt comparisons at this point to the Phoenix Program, as discussed 
in Programmed to Kill: The Politics of Serial Murder (2004). 

Chris Carter was likely aware of the Phoenix Program, given the 1997 airing of the X-Files episode 
“Unrequited,” where a disgruntled Vietnam Veteran seeking revenge on US officials for previously being 
programmed as an assassin in a paramilitary group known as The Right Hand. We now know MKUltra and 
the various programs associated with the mastering of the psyche were certainly on his radar given the 
many references in the X-Files. Although only three seasons, Millennium gave us a creative take on the 
typical: the noir-influenced grizzled detective with a mystical side and a dark secret who ends up fleeing 
the world’s madness to go into hiding in a hermetic existence (much like Fox Mulder). 

While cult devotee and fanatical believer Watts loses everything, Black also pays a heavy cost, losing 
all that he loves in his quest against the world controllers. In the end, we see the power apocalypticism 
can lend to cults, intelligence agencies and those who seek to abuse and control others — end times cults 
are avery effective means of control, and Hollywood plays a key role in boosting the effectiveness of that 
control. Apocalypticism places us on edge, seeking, in an anxiety ridden-way, the next fix or dopamine for 
the latest “signs” of impending collapse or doom. This perpetually paranoid, anxious state allows the popu- 
lace to be more easily shaped and molded to fit social engineering consensus: it’s the model of continual, 
never-ending crises the global elite like Brzezinsky and Attali often write about, which generally are not 
real crises or concerns at all. 


Jay's upcoming book Esoteric Hollywood 3 will include this essay, along with many other incisive analyses of 
pop-culture occultism. His work can be found at jaysanalysis.com, on YouTube @JayDyer, and on X @Jay_D007. 


Final shot from the series finale 
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Scene from the music video for die4u by Bring Me the Horizon 


A DIGITAL STATE: 


Ukraine as Cultural Engineering Laboratory 


Thomas Millary 


Few can claim to have logged as many hours—or as many notes—researching the post-Zelensky Ukrainian 
entertainment industry as DCF president Thomas Millary has. In the following study, which focuses on the 
prolific number of UK and US music videos filmed in Kiev in recent years and the disturbing MK-culture themes 
running through most of them, Thomas shows how Ukraine has functioned as a nationwide laboratory for 
globalist cultural engineering. 


Entertainment Media in the Borderland 


The territory of Ukraine has long been noted for its status as a meeting place of East and West, as implied 
by its very name (the word “ukraina” meaning “borderland”). It is a location historically considered essential 
for Western powers who wish to extend their dominance to the Slavic lands. Since the US State Department's 
support of the Maidan coup in 2014, Ukraine has increasingly functioned as a hotspot for long-standing 
NATO designs toward eastward expansion. After the Maidan, the CIA established numerous bases within the 
nation, the Ukrainian military began to increasingly integrate with NATO military operations, and Ukrainian 
President Zelensky even questioned in early 2022 whether Ukraine was obligated to maintain non-nuclear 
status. The resulting tensions would culminate with the Russian invasion of February 2022. 

The crucial role of the entertainment industry has been less documented than other aspects of 
Ukraine’s transformation into an explicit tool of Western geopolitical power. Just as the US military and 
intelligence agencies have maintained extensive domestic influence over American film and music indus- 
tries, the rapid expansion of NATO geopolitical influence within Ukraine has coincided with that nation’s 
parallel entertainment industries aggressively promoting globalist cultural agendas. 

Particularly noteworthy is the staggering number of influential American and British musicians 
who have filmed music videos in Ukraine (and the capital of Kiev, in particular) over the last two decades. 
Many such videos entail extreme progressive social values, symbolism and concepts related to alternative 
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spiritualities, and the brand of trauma-based mind control imagery that has been bizarrely prevalent in 
Western media since the advent of MKUltra and alleged successor Project Monarch. 

Furthermore, prominent figures within the Ukrainian film and music industries have openly lauded 
their nation’s place on the cutting edge of the entertainment technologies that increasingly shape world 
culture in the image of the contemporary West. By paying careful attention to Ukraine’s interactions with 
popular Anglo-American media, we can discern a startling microcosm of how cultural engineering is used 
to shape major geopolitical trends. 


The Ministry of Digital Transformation 


In August 2019, the Ukrainian government established its Ministry of Digital Transformation, 
headed by Deputy Prime Minister Mykhailo Fedorov. The MoDT’s primary project has been the rollout of 
the DIIA (literally, “the state and me”) app, launched in 2020. Fedorov has stated that the goal of the app is 
to “turn Ukraine into a digital state.” The app is installed on 70% of Ukrainian phones, with half the country 
using it on a daily basis. Its first major use was for promotion of the COVID vaccines, with DIIA being used 
by Ukrainians to verify their vaccine status. DIIA provides “tools that give citizens the world’s first digital 
passport, enable them to get digital driving licences, organise construction permits, register new babies, 
pay taxes, make digital signatures and do banking...features have been added that teach Ukrainians how 
to fly drones (and shoot them down), receive refugee payments, report the activities of Russian troops 
and apply for reconstruction funds when bombs destroy their homes.” In addition to “enemy movements,” 
the app is also used for Ukrainians to report “names of collaborators.” Another vaccine-related function of 
DIIA was as a way for Ukrainians to receive government incentive payments for getting the shots. 

Samantha Power, administrator of the United States Agency for International Development (USAID), 
is an emphatic promoter of DIIA as a cutting-edge example of digital governance. Power acted in 
several capacities under the Obama administration, including serving on the National Security Council, 
where she played a central role in the 2011 invasion of Libya. As Ambassador to the UN, she was implicated 
in Obama-era abuse of the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Act (FISA), having successfully requested the 
“unmasking” of US citizens whose names “were included in intelligence reports covering foreign officials” 
on 260 separate occasions, despite Power not acting in any official intelligence-related capacity at the 
time. Ina 2017 speech to the Atlantic Council think tank castigating Russia, she stated that “Russia’s actions 
are not standing up a new world order. They are tearing down the one that exists.” Power is married to 
Cass Sunstein, a legal scholar who acted as Obama’s Administrator of the Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs. Infamously, Sunstein wrote a 2008 paper recommending that the government engage 
in “cognitive infiltration” of “extremist groups” that believe in conspiracy theories. He is also a proponent 
of “nudge theory,” which he describes as a “libertarian paternalist” framework in which “choice architects 
[...] try to influence people’s behavior” while supposedly preserving free choice. 

More recently, Power has spoken about 
how the American government can learn from 
Ukraine’s example and called DIIA “Ukraine’s 
best kept secret,” adding that “we should all 
envy it.” At the 2023 meeting of the infamous 
World Economic Forum (the international tech- 
nocratic lobbying organization pushing concepts 
like a global “Great Reset” and “Fourth Industrial 
Revolution”) Power and Fedorov discussed the 
possibility of using DIIA as a template for e-gover- 
nance apps in other nations with “a handful of 
countries and potential private sector partners who 
could help scale it.” Fedorov has also participated 
in the WEF Young Global Leaders program. 


Samantha Power speaks in the Rose Garden of the White House 
next to then-President Barack Obama in 2013. Source: Reuters. 
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USAID is actively working to export DIIA’s code to nations such as Estonia, Zambia, Kosovo, and 
Colombia. In 2022, Ukraine and the UK signed a digital trade agreement, aimed in part at providing “a 
framework for the UK and Ukraine to cooperate to promote compatibility between their respective digital 
identity systems.” DIIA supporters consider it to be a part of Ukraine’s movement from a heavy industry/ 
agriculture economy to something more based on the model of Israel. US corporations that Zelensky has 
thanked for investing in Ukraine include “Goldman Sachs, BlackRock, JP Morgan, Westinghouse and Starlink” 
with Visa and Google having specifically funded DIIA. Fedorov and the MoDT have closely associated with 
Elon Musk’s Starlink (a satellite internet constellation run by SpaceX) in particular, which Fedorov says “is 
a critical structure for Ukraine.” 

In May 2023, USAID hosted a “DIIA in DC” event, where Fedorov was invited by Power to speak to 
an American audience. The USAID webpage for the event describes DIIA as “Built in partnership with the 
U.S. [and] now poised to be shared with countries around the world.” It adds that “This event was 
organized in collaboration between USAID and Ukraine’s Ministry of Digital Transformation, and made 
possible with support from UK aid, Eurasia Foundation, Visa, and Diia.Education / supported by Google. 
org.” In addition to Power and Federov, the event was hosted by tech journalist Kara Swisher, who has 
been outspoken about the threat of “disinformation.” At the event, Power announced that USAID was 
partnering with the Ukrainian government to bring DIIA-like apps to other nations who desire digitized 
economies. Fedorov declared that Ukraine is “the most convenient and digital country in the world” and 
the “best testing ground for technologies.” 

Fedorov has elsewhere used testing ground language to describe Ukraine, writing in May 2023 
(for Business Ukraine) that Ukraine is a “testing ground for new military technologies” and that “the rise 
of Al, drones, and autonomous control systems is changing the face of warfare and shifting the battlefield 
to the technological realm. Ukraine is at the cutting edge of this process.” That article included the 
announcement of Brave1, a “defense tech cluster...designed to...optimize cooperation between individual 
defense tech companies, the state, the Ukrainian military, investors, and other potential partners.” He explains 
that “The Bravel Defense Innovation Council is headed by Mark Lennon. Mr. Lennon has held senior lead- 
ership positions at Apple, Gartner, and in the US government, and has also served for 24 years as a US 
Naval Officer.” In 2021, Fedorov and Lennon (Apple’s “director of Liaison with Public Authorities of Countries 
and Regions”) signed a memorandum between Apple and Ukraine’s MoDT. The Ukrainian government 
describes the memorandum as Apple’s agreement to “support the Ministry of Digital Transformation in 
developing and identifying priority projects related to Ukraine’s transition to paperless mode and improving 
the experience of citizens’ interaction with public authorities. For example, Apple will provide support in 
the use and improvement of the Diia application based on the iOS operating system.” 


Radioaktive 


Shifting from the Ukrainian government to the entertainment industry, we can see how the nation 
functions as a testing ground for culture in addition to technology. Radioaktive has been described as 
“Ukraine’s star production company.” Initially named after the Chernobyl disaster, a breakthrough for the 
company came after getting co-production credit on the 2019 HBO miniseries Chernobyl. Founder Darko 
Skulsky is an American who came to Ukraine in the mid-90s. He describes the company’s origins: 


| started Radioaktive after | came out to Ukraine from the US in 95. My godfather was kind of important in the 
government, brought me out there straight out of college. He brought me out there to run his businesses. He had 
a lot of businesses — he was an oil and gas guy. After a while doing this, in 1995 at 21 years old, | realised that it 
wasn’t for me. | was about to go back to America and somebody | knew who worked at Leo Burnett Chicago was 
mandated to go out to Kiev to open up Leo Burnett because Philip Morris and Proctor & Gamble were opening up 
out there. She called me because she knew | was out here and asked me to help her open up the business. 


In the same interview, he describes one of the future directions of the company being its continued 
closeness to the Zelensky government: 
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[A future direction of Radioaktive] is working very closely with the Ukrainian government — they're so into 
everything we're doing. They took me on a roadshow to Toronto to deal with selling creative services to the world 
— they're very supportive to us. | see that as a definite direction, working closer with Ukraine as a country, not just 
radioactive but about growing creativity in Ukraine. 


Radioaktive has worked on music videos filmed by Western artists in Ukraine, including for DJ 
Shadow, Florence and the Machine, and Ed Sheeran. Commercials they have produced include “Phones 
Are Good” for Three (which makes the case that everyone throughout history would have benefited from 
smart phones), a promiscuity/homosexuality-promoting ad for Absolut Vodka, and commercials for both 


virtual reality and 5G. 


Hollywood Ukraine 


Vasyl Moskalenko is a Ukrainian director who releases his output through a production company 
called Hollywood Ukraine. His work consistently displays the major hallmarks of the kind of MKUltra/ 
Monarch-inflected cultural engineering associated with the Western entertainment industry. He and related 
Ukrainian entertainment industry figures have emphasized their use of VR technology. The Kyiv Post has 
described his film Apple Man as 


a grotesque story of a lab-made superhero created by the U.S. intelligence service and who has to fight evil villains to 
save the universe...All grand battles of the fictional character happen on 400-square-meter LED screens wrapped 
around the studio walls. The screens display any background Moskalenko chooses — whether it is a space station or 
a street in New York. But Moskalenko said Ukrainians went a step further — they ‘taught’ a robot how to work witha 
virtual space without the help of a camera operator and used LED screens that give more detailed images. 


One Location studio, founded by Andriy Vasylenko, provided the LED screen/VR technology used 
in Apple Man and other Ukrainian film and music. Hollywood Ukraine and One Location claim to be on the 
cutting edge of technology that studios like Disney are now using for Star Wars, Marvel, and other globally 
successful blockbusters. The Kyiv Post article states that “Vasylenko is sure Ukraine is at the forefront of 
filmmaking, even though few know that. ‘Ukraine often introduces the technology that is later used all over 
the world,’ Vasylenko said.” They claim that Ukrainian entertainment is taking this technology further than 
Disney has. “Moskalenko said Ukrainians went a step further —according to Vasylenko, Ukrainian specialists 
were the first who connected virtual background to the cinema robot Bolt, one of the fastest in the world.” 

One Location’s youtube channel showcases an aesthetic blending of sci-fi, hip-hop, and surrealism. 
Their video for Ukrainian singer INGRET’s song “Save the Planet” was made using “1000 cubic feet of 
eXtended Reality environments and the second-in-the-world live interactive virtual performance using 
Mixed Reality Technology.” It includes a lot of typical sci-fi imagery and culminates with the singer being 
faced with a giant shimmering floating virtual human head which calls for “global harmony on all levels.” 
A short One Location video called “Lost Worlds” displays astronauts on the moon discovering an aurora. 

Moskalenko’s other work includes Synthetic Love (2019), a horror short about a mysterious corpo- 
ration that promises to bring back lost love but is run by a psychopathic killer, and The Chernobyl Fallout 
(2022), a horror film about an archaeologist who “travels to Chernobyl to find her missing brother, only to 
find something far more sinister within the abandoned city walls.” Its IMDb page states that the original 
short version (2020) of Moskalenko’s Apple Man was “the first superhero movie during the Covid-19 lock- 
down.” Perhaps most disturbing is his 2022 PSA “Shoes,” described on Hollywood Ukraine’s Facebook 


Promotional posters for feature length and short films by Radioaktive 
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page as a “short film about children killed by Russia.” Running at just about two minutes, the PSA includes 
fictionalized voiceover from Ukrainian children killed in the conflict and ends with on-screen text and an 
accompanying voiceover that says “Russia is killing our children. Close the skies over Ukraine.” It crams 
several tropes into its brief runtime associated with Monarch trauma-based mind control, opening with a 
shot of red shoes and also including images of ballerinas, dolls, and a butterfly (the last of which is next 
to an image of American actress/singer Zendaya). A globe is also seen in the first seconds of the video. 


The Comedian President 


His status as a former actor/comedian implicates Zelensky in the larger merger between politics and 
the entertainment industry. There is a possible predictive programming element to his having played the 
president of Ukraine in the Ukrainian television show Servant of the People (a comedy turned political drama). 
The IMDb page for that show's top trivia fact is “This is the only known fictional show to end because 
it became true,” indicating intentional breakdown of reality and fiction. Mainstream Western media has 
likened the Zelensky regime and the Ukrainian military to the heroes of mega-popular franchises such as 
Harry Potter, Star Wars, and the Marvel Cinematic Universe. The official NATO twitter account once tweeted, 
“Ukraine is hosting one of the great epics of this century. ‘We are Harry Potter and William Wallace, the 
Na’vi and Han Solo. We're escaping from Shawshank and blowing up the Death Star. We are fighting with 
the Harkonnens and challenging Thanos.” 

In July 2020, a gunman seized a bus in Lutsk and demanded that Zelensky publish a post on 
social media recommending that everyone watch a 2005 documentary called Earthlings, a request that 
Zelensky complied with. Earthlings is “about humanity's use of other animals as pets, food, clothing, 
entertainment, and for scientific research” and “draws parallels between speciesism and racism, sexism, 
and more.” The documentary is narrated by Joaquin Phoenix, who was raised in the Children of God cult, 
has been involved with multiple films that notably portray cults and conspiracies, and played the Joker in 
the 2019 film. 


The Music Videos 
Notes — 


* This is a list of artists relevant to the Western American/British-centered entertainment industry, 
so it inno way represents a comprehensive list of music videos filmed in Ukraine. 


* In instances where there is a difference between the year of the video's filming and the year of its 
release, the video is listed by the year in which it was shot. 


* 2019 is tied for being the year with the highest number of entries, with at least 12 relevant mu- 
sic videos having been filmed in Ukraine that year (the same year that the Zelensky government 
founded the Ministry of Digital Transformation). 2021, the year before the current conflict began, 
also gave rise to 12 such videos, many of them filmed by British musicians and having extremely 
pronounced occult significance. 


* While many are also from American artists, the majority of the videos analyzed here are from 
British ones. 


* In 2023, several of the artists who had filmed videos in Ukraine in previous years joined a campaign 
to raise awareness for the Ukrainian cause by temporarily removing the images of Ukraine from 
these videos. 


* There are 64 music videos filmed in Ukraine listed in this version of the document (plus 1 filmed 
in LA by a Ukrainian director) with details provided on 24 of these videos. 
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2005 


Natalie Imbruglia — Shiver 


Director: Jake Nava (half-brother of Emil Nava, Emil being a prolific music video director whose work 
sometimes includes Monarch or disturbing surreal/psychedelic imagery and who directed a large number 
of Ed Sheeran videos.) 


Filmed in Kiev 
Australian artist 


A female-fronted action/spy theme for the video, not at all congruent with the lyrics or tone of the soft 
romantic pop song. A pause in the music during a car chase/crash sequence accentuates this mismatch. 
Jake Nava says the video was directly inspired by the first couple entries in the Jason Bourne film franchise, 
which portray CIA conspiracies and super-soldier-oriented mind control, akin to Delta (assassination/combat) 
Monarch programming. 


2010 


Tame Impala — Solitude is Bliss 


Director: Megaforce 
Filmed in Kiev 
Australian artist 


Space around me where my soul can breathe 
I've got a body that my mind can leave 


Apocalyptic imagery. Video opens with a man at the scene of an undefined accident attempting to rush 
past the crowd and emergency vehicles while being held back by the crowd. Most of the video alternates 
between him wandering/dancing around a devastated version of the city, surrounded by corpses, car 
wrecks, and burning rubble and him in the ‘real’ city being jostled around by a crowd rushing in the op- 
posite direction. Bizarre sequence where he appears to start beating a dog. Violent imagery mismatched 
with the chill psychedelic sound of the song. 


201 


w 


Lara Fabian - Russian Fairytale 


Midnight Juggernauts — Ballad of the War Machine 


2014 


Pink Floyd — Marooned 


Director: Aubrey Powell 
Filmed in the “International Space Station” and Pripyat 
British artist 


Director is part of the art design group Hipgnosis. The track “Marooned” 
initially appeared on the 1994 release The Division Bell, with this 
video filmed in conjunction with a twenty-year anniversary release 
of the album. The video begins with shots of the globe and continues 
with miscellaneous ISS footage for the next few minutes. Midway 
through, the video switches to footage of abandoned Pripyat. We 
see a figure running through rooms, seemingly avoiding the camera, 
revealed to be an elderly man sitting down with a notebook at the 
end of the video. The many shots of desolate rooms in the city in- 
clude an image of a cosmonaut mural on a wall. 


Cosmonaut mural in Pripyat and creepy abandoned 
children’s room 
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Pink Floyd would not record new music for almost thirty years after 1994's The Division Bell, until their 
2022 pro-Ukraine ‘protest song’ “Hey, Hey, Rise Up!” (according to its Wikipedia page, “It is based on a 
1914 Ukrainian anthem, ‘Oh, the Red Viburnum in the Meadow,’ and features vocals in Ukrainian by Andriy 
Khlyvnyuk of the Ukrainian band BoomBox”). Neither The Division Bell nor “Hey, Hey, Rise Up!” included 
involvement of Roger Waters, who has elsewhere been condemned by Ukrainian officials for his view that 
the Russian military operation was illegal but not unprovoked and been called both “antisemitic” and a 
“Putin apologist” by former bandmate David Gilmour. 


Lonely The Brave — Backroads 
Santigold - Kicking Down Doors 


Paolo Nutini - Iron Sky 


N 
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MØ — Kamikaze 


(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 


Tame Impala — Let It Happen 


Director: David Wilson 
(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 


Filmed in Kiev 
Australian artist 


It’s always around me, all this noise, but 
Not nearly as loud as the voice saying 
“Let it happen, let it happen” 

(It’s gonna feel so good) 

“Just let it happen, let it happen” 


The video follows a man as he has nervous breakdowns in a hotel room, airport, and airplane, transitioning 
between those three settings as he collapses and dissociates in each. He ends up freefalling after possibly 
hallucinating a plane crash scenario. As he falls, his body vibrates as medical personnel attempt and fail 
to use defibrillators to resuscitate him on the floor of his hotel room in a parallel sequence. We cut from 
his blank wide-eyed face on the floor to him floating through an ethereal sky toward a bright light, as the 
song's lyrics continue the theme of ‘letting it happen,’ singing “maybe | was ready all along.” 


Mumford & Sons — Ditmas 
Rudimental — Never Let You Go 


Years & Years — Shine 


Director: Fred Rowson and Nadia Marquard Otzen (different versions) 


(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 
Filmed in Kiev 

British artist 

It’s shaking the sky, and I’m following lightning 
I'll recover if you keep me alight 

Don't leave me behind 

Can you see me? I’m shining 

And it’s you that I’ve been waiting to find 
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Years & Years vocalist Olly Alexander identifies as a gay wiccan. He 
has described “getting really inspired by cult imagery, witchcraft, 
sexual magic and sexual politics.” The video is directly inspired 
by sequences from Spielberg films ET, Poltergeist, and (especially) 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind, particularly a scene from the last 
of these, where a young child is abducted by a UFO. Alexander wakes 
up in the middle of the night to find mysterious multicolored lights 
(of extraterrestrial origin) pouring into the house he’s in, with objects 
flying through the air and shattering. Alexander’s body is ‘zapped’ 
with light and begins glowing at one point. The video ends with him 
outside, staring at the sky that has become filled with an ominous 
red color, the lyrics “It’s you that I’ve been waiting to find” now being directly addressed to an unseen presence. 
The album name Communion may be unrelated but fits with the UFO theme, as that is also the name of a 
book by Whitley Strieber, which is the most famous “UFO-abductee” account of all time. 

The video was described as having a unique “choose your adventure” approach, with fans able to 
toggle through different versions of the video through selecting from the options “Choose Light,” “Choose 
Dark,” and “Choose Shadow.” The gimmick extended to a live Channel 4 feature when fans were able to 
vote via twitter on which version they wanted to see. 


Paloma Faith — Beauty Remains 


Director: George Belfield 


Filmed in Kiev 

British artist 

It’s alright 

‘Cause I am willing to take more hurt if it’s from you 

Oh baby 

l'm willing to take more hurt from you (Beauty remains) 
Oh yeah 

I'll take the pain from you 


Generic narrative of the singer mourning the death of a lover who has perished in a motorcycle crash. Birdcage 
imagery is a possible Monarch reference. Odd shot at the very end of a bird flying out of the singer’s mouth 
and some other ominous lighting choices. Strangest part of the video is when the camera lingers a couple 
times on the painting Saint Sebastian Thrown into the Cloaca Maxima, depicting a Christian martyr’s body 
being thrown into the Roman sewage system. 


Foals - What Went Down 
(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 
Hurts - Wings 
Seafret - Be There 
2016 


DJ Shadow ft. Run the Jewels -Nobody Speak 


Director: Sam Pilling (in addition to another Ukraine-filmed video described below, Pilling has directed 
videos for artists including The Weeknd and David Lynch) 


(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 
Filmed in Kiev, at the Ukrainian House International Convention Center 
American artists 
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l will walk into a court while erect 
Screaming, “Yes, | am guilty, motherfuckers, | am death” 


Valiant without villainy, viciously foul victory 
Burn towns and villages, burning, looting and pillaging 
Murderers try to hurt us, we curse them and all their children 


Depicts a United Nations-style gathering of representatives of different nations. Initially relies on the shock 
value of stuffy-looking white politicians being made to look as if they’re rapping Run the Jewel’s profane 
aggressive lyrics at each other. Most of the video consists of a physical fight that breaks out between the 
delegates. Animals (pigs, chickens) are seen running around in the chaos. Run the Jewel’s Killer Mike stated 
that the video is “what | really wish Trump and Hillary would just do and get it over with.” Despite that 
seeming endorsement of the violence, the video ends with a shot of an annoyed cleaning lady glaring at 
one of the two politicians who instigated the fight, an apparent commentary on working class women having 
to deal with the consequences of the actions of white male politicians. In 2016, Killer Mike was heavily 
involved with Bernie Sanders’s presidential campaign. Director Pilling has described the Kubrick film Dr. 
Strangelove as an inspiration for the video. 


Frightened Rabbit — Get Out 
(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 


2017 


Paloma Faith — Crybaby 


Director: Thomas James 


Filmed in Kiev 
British artist 


NOTE: Thomas James has produced the most disturbing output of any of the directors referenced in this 
research report. While the three videos he filmed in Ukraine are not the most intense of his filmography, 
his videos tend toward occult body horror. One he filmed in 2022 for Bring Me the Horizon’s track “Strangers,” 
part of the same “Post-Human” series as the two BMTH videos described below, depicts highly unsettling 
Gigerian/Cronenbergian body horror devoid of any narrative. Many of his other videos include similarly 
unsettling imagery or storylines — the one for the track “Taxi Driver” by Lucy Blue depicts a female serial 
killer, using imagery from Scorsese’s film Taxi Driver. A 2021 interview with James describes his macabre 
“favorite things,” including “a pretty horrific picture” of a pair of apparently real eyes once gifted to him by 
Paloma Faith. An image of his bookshelf displays works by Aleister Crowley, Georges Bataille, and other 
occult figures. Ballet being a consistent Monarch trope and many of the disturbing Ukrainian music videos 
having London origins, it’s notable that James has worked with the London-based English National Ballet, 
creating a short film in which “the earth and the underworld intertwine and overlap.” 


Go onand cry, baby, crybaby 

And there’s no reason you got to hide 
(Just cry, just cry) 

Areal man shows his feelings 

Tears they can be healing 

And I can be your savior tonight 


Nothing's the end of the world 
Spinning and spinning, it’s gon’ be alright 
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The artist describes the lyrics as “a conversation between a man and |, and the song questions 
whether global conflicts would cease to exist if men successfully dealt with their feelings. Would things be 
resolved without attack and with measured discussion?” 

The dystopian sci-fi music video is the first of a two-part series called “The Architect” (also the 
name of the album the tracks appear on). After quick cuts of images implying the genetic engineering of 
children, a clip before the song begins shows a man in a suit giving a speech to a group of uniformed dead- 
eyed young children. He tells them that emotion, feeling, and empathy are “human qualities” of the past, 
belonging to those they must “leave behind,” who will be “removed from the crop.” He tells them that in 
contrast, they are the “leaders of tomorrow...bred to be the future.” 

Most of the video shows the children in different settings in the facility (with Paloma Faith herself 
apparently a nurse or attendant of some kind there), the children being made to float in dark water-filled 
rooms, marching in sequence through hallways, or being berated while doing exercises in unison. We see 
one child collapse as a group walks through the woods. Quick shots show abstract-looking liquid black 
patterns, bugs, and other disturbing imagery. We also see a room full of beds where women presumably 
give birth to these children. 


Paloma Faith — Guilty 


Director: Thomas James 


Filmed in Kiev 
British artist 


I sit here all alone, my defence is down 
Wishing | could be home 

But I’m locked out and it’s my fault 

Graze’s with added salt 

Thought | would be okay without you and | 
Now that | realize it was all just an awful lie 
Take me back, | might die 


Paloma Faith explained that the song’s lyrics describe somebody who feels guilty about having voted 
in favor of Brexit (not at all an obvious interpretation). The video begins with flashbacks to the video 
for “Crybaby.” Here, the narrative is about one of the young girls at the facility fleeing and Paloma Faith 
following her, while they’re chased by a crowd of the other children and facility-attendants. Through the 
course of the video, the girl begins an uprising in the facility, becoming the leader of the children, initiating 
violence first against a couple of the others and then against the men who are holding them there. Paloma 
Faith watches in fear as she sees the girl rise to power and take control of the others. 


Nothing But Thieves — Sorry 


Director: Thomas James 


Filmed in Kiev 
British artist 


You might kill me with desire 
Wind me tighter than a wire 

It’s something that you do to me 
| run away like mercury 


Post-apocalyptic programming in the mold of the earlier Tame Impala video. Starts out with a shot of a 
bug (favored imagery in videos directed by James) along with news footage of a vaguely defined disaster 
(fires, people and cars fleeing, etc.) and a man on TV warning of the last days. The rest of the video is too 
jumbled to piece together a coherent narrative. Continually returns to imagery of the singer wandering 
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through the burning streets of post-apocalyptic Kiev, which is mostly empty but with some people fleeing. 
More shots of bugs, of a religious leader baptizing followers in a river, of a man and his son getting simul- 
taneous inexplicable nosebleeds, of an interracial couple having sex, and many other enigmatic images of 
undeveloped but despondent-looking characters. 


Hurts — Beautiful Ones 
(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 


Avicii — Lonely Together 

Busy P (feat. Mayer Hawthorne) — Genie 
Calum Scott — You Are the Reason 
OrelSan— Tout va bien 

George Ezra — Paradise 


2018 


Bring Me the Horizon — Mantra 


Director: Alex Southam (who also directed a Ukraine-filmed music video for Mumford and Sons) 
Filmed in Kiev 


Do you wanna start a cult with me? 

I’m not vibrating like | oughta be 

| need a purpose, | can’t keep surfing 
Through this existential misery 

Now, we're gonna need some real estate 
But if | choose my words carefully 

Think | could fool you that I’m the guru 


Could | have your attention, please? 
It’s time to tap into your tragedy 
Think you could use a new abuser 
Close your eyes and listen carefully 


Too many mind control tropes and images to name, as the entire video is a narrative of a Jonestown- 
style cult leader with occult powers. The director’s cut of the video makes clear that the cult leader is the 
result of corporate experimentation. Shots of television screens demonstrate revelation of the method 
concerning media as a mind control vector. The video shows the ghost version of Koko the Clown from the 
Betty Boop version of Snow White (1933), the same figure used in a bizarre recruitment ad “Ghost in the 
Machine” for the US Army’s 4th PSYOP Group, based out of Fort Bragg. 


Mark Ronson ft. Miley Cyrus — Nothing Breaks Like a Heart 


Jorja Smith (feat. Stormzy) — Let Me Down 


Scenes from Mantra by Bring Me the Horizon 


Top and 
bottom: 
Scenes of 
The Niners 
(dystopian 
antagonists) 
performing 
rituals 
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Twenty One Pilots — Nico and the Niners 
Director: Andrew Donoho 

(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 
Filmed in Kiev and Kharkiv 

American artist 


NOTE: A couple years prior, Twenty One Pilots had contributed the lead single (and associated music video, also 
directed by Andrew Donoho) to the soundtrack of Suicide Squad, a deep state/occult/mind control-themed 
superhero film featuring Jared Leto as the Joker. Donoho also directed Dirty Computer, a movie described 
as a “visual companion” to Janelle Monae’s album of the same name, which contains the woke/queer sci-fi 
posthumanist hyper-sexual themes that characterize Monae’s output. 


East is up, when Bishops come together they will know that 
Dema don’t control us, Dema don’t control 
East is up 


They want to make you forget 
They want to make you forget 
Save your razorblades now, not yet 


And start a concert, a complete diversion 
Start a mob and you can be quite certain 
We'll win but not everyone will get out 


Both Ukraine-filmed Twenty One Pilots music videos are 
part of the larger concept behind their album Trench. 
From the Wikipedia article for the album: 


Much of the album and its marketing material discusses the city of “Dema.” Dema, literally meaning ‘Tower of Silence,’ is 
a fictional location set inside of Trench that draws its name from Zoroastrianism. In that religion, Towers of Silence 
were used to dispose of dead bodies by having vultures eat the corpses. The band explained on Reddit that they 
were inspired by the ‘sad and intriguing concept of a dying religion... the reason it was dying was something they 
could never control: The lack of the vultures needed to carry out their theology. Something so natural and logical 
can get in the way of your religion.’ 


Trench’'s city, Dema, is ruled by nine ‘bishops,’ whose names are Nico (full name Nicolas Bourbaki, based on a 
collective pseudonym of a group of mainly French mathematicians), Andre, Lisden, Keons, Reisdro, Sacarver, Nills, 
Vetomo, and Listo. The chief bishop, Nico, was revealed by Joseph to be Blurryface, the personification of his 
insecurities from their previous album of the same name. Other characters involved are part of a group who call 
themselves the ‘Banditos,’, whose aim is to liberate the people of Dema. They adopt the color yellow, specifically 
OxFCE300, which the bishops are unable to see, instead seeing it as grey. 


While ostensibly the city of ‘Dema’ is a metaphor for depression and ‘Nico and the Niners’ (the 
bishop antagonists) represent singer Tyler Joseph’s negative thoughts, this more likely actually relates to 
trauma-based mind control. The video/concept album could also be signaling religious subversion taking 
place in Ukraine, with a popular American artist portraying ‘rebels’ who are trying to escape the rule of 
oppressive ‘bishops.’ It also features images of the building (and briefly, faculty) of the Ukrainian Taras 
Shevchenko University’s Cybernetics department (known for the otherworldly appearance of its ar- 
chitecture). Additionally, the name ‘Nico and the Niners’ is reminiscent of the para-politically influential 
Council of Nine cult. 
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The video shows singer Tyler Joseph gathering his belongings and meeting a group of rebels (‘The 
Banditos’) ina Dema street. After an elaborate handshake with their leader, they break out their instruments 
and perform the song. These sequences are contrasted with Nico and the Niners performing a ceremony 
in their cathedral in front of a crowd of nervous attendees. According to the concept of the album, these 
bishops cannot see the color yellow. The authentic flames of the torches carried by the Banditos are thus 
contrasted with the dull artificial light of the large fluorescent bulbs used by the Niners in their ceremony. The 
video concludes with two children finding the backpack and instruments of Joseph and the Banditos the 
morning after their secret street meeting/performance, as the group of bishops menacingly approaches them. 


Twenty One Pilots — Levitate 


Director: Andrew Donoho 


Filmed in Ukraine, specific location not listed 


American artist 


This culture is a poacher of overexposure, not today 
Don't feed me to the vultures, I am a vulture who feeds on pain 
Sleep in a well-lit room, don’t let the shadow through 


Oh, | know how to levitate up off my feet 

And ever since the seventh grade | learned to fire-breathe 
And though | feed on things that fell 

You can learn to levitate with just a little help 


Mostly scenes of The Banditos wandering over hillsides while holding torches or performing the song at 
night in their encampment. Some blurry shots during this torchlit performance, suggesting drug use or a 
vision. A sequence of the singer getting ceremonially shaved. Vultures all around, as they’re part of the 
album’s concept. The only major plot development is one of the Banditos getting stealthily snatched from 
watching the nighttime performance and dragged away by one of the Niners. 


NETTA — Bassa Sababa 
Oliver Tree — Hurt 
Suede — Life is Golden 


N 
= 
to 


Charli XCX — White Mercedes 
(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 


Tove Lo — Glad He’s Gone 

slenderbodies — Arrival 

Vanessa Paradis — Kiev 

Oh Wonder — Hallelujah 

Bombay Bicycle Club — Eat, Sleep, Wake (Nothing But You) 
Stormzy — Audacity 


FKA Twigs — Cellophane 
(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 


Coldplay — Trouble in Town 
(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 
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Editors — Frankenstein 

MEDUZA (feat. Goodboys) — Piece Of Your Heart 
DJ Shadow ft. De La Soul — Rocket Fuel 

Director: Sam Pilling 

(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 
Filmed in Kiev 


American artists 


But can you rock it like rocket fuel? 

What you talking ‘bout? Space or out your mind? 
But can you rock it like rocket, fool? 

That’s a close encounter of what kind? 


A narrative of the moon landing being faked in a film studio. Stanley Kubrick watches as Neil Armstrong 
and Buzz Aldrin ruin the hoax by continually getting into a fist fight while the fake-landing is being filmed. 
An angry Richard Nixon, flanked by secret service agents, belligerently enters the studio. Audiences 
around the world watch the botched footage in confusion. Toward the end, we see a shot of a torn flag 
on the moon with a flat earth in the background. The video concludes with unconscious Armstrong and 
Aldrin hanging from their wires, possibly indicating their ‘puppet’ status. The video's Kubrick-theme makes 
it a kind of intentional sequel to Pilling’s previous Kiev music video, which was inspired by Dr. Strangelove. 


2020 
R3HAB & ZAYN & Jungleboi — Flames 
Tom Misch & Yussef Dayes — What Kinda Music 

2021 


Ed Sheeran ft. Lil Baby — 2Step 
Director: Henry Scholfield 


Filmed in Kiev 
(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 
British and American artists 


NOTE: Director Scholfield’s other work includes an insanity/ 
asylum-themed video for Billie Eilish, as well as the 2008 
short film “The Initiation of Kim Sun,” which depicts a Korean 
financial analyst being driven mad when a London hedge fund he 
joins ‘technologically augments’ him without his knowledge. That 
short film’s ‘London business horror’ theme bears some similarities to “Stay Down - A film about the hor- 
rors of workplace classism,” a short film directed by Thomas James (described above) in 2023. 


Into the ether with the rest of this mess... 


Abstract video of Ed Sheeran, Lil Baby, and anonymous crowds wandering/dancing through Kiev at night 
under the light of a full moon. Strong sci-fi themes, as images include time reversal, humans being dupli- 
cated and reemerging, city warping (in the style of something like Christopher Nolan's Inception film), and 
geometric patterns. A title card at the beginning dedicates the video to the Ukrainian war effort. 
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Left to right: Oliver Sykes in die4u and Florence in King 


Bring Me the Horizon — die4u 


Director: Oliver Sykes 


Filmed “at some fucking abandoned summer camp” near Kiev, according to frontman Sykes 
British artist 


NOTE: An unrelated traveler’s blog describing the Chernobyl area notes that “in the old Soviet maps, if 
there was a place designated as an abandoned summer camp, you could almost be certain that it was another 
top secret government facility.” 


This isn’t love, this is a car crash 
This isn’t love, this is a bloodbath 
This isn’t love, this is a sentence 
It’s a bullet in the head 

So pull the trigger 


Set in a Ukrainian nightclub populated by (primarily) vampires. The club is called “Hellhole.” The vampire 
theme reflects BMTH frontman Oliver Sykes’s real-life vampire-fixation that led him to have his teeth 
surgically altered to give him the appearance of having fangs. The narrative involves a drug deal scenario 
where a crime boss goblin-creature takes a hit of some ambiguous blood-drug. A borderline narratively 
meaningless massacre in the club ensues. Toward the end, blood sprays from ceiling in conjunction with 
the “pull the trigger” lyric, indicating possible Omega (suicide) Monarch programming. Concerning a closely 
proceeding lyric, BMTH has used car crash imagery and lyrics before, notably in a pseudo-subliminal shot 
as part of a video done with occult-Al worshipping pop-star (and mother of two of Elon Musk’s children) Grimes. 


Florence and the Machine — King 
Director: Autumn de Wilde 
Filmed in Kiev 

British artist 


NOTE: All Florence and the Machine music videos listed here were for an album called Dance Fever, with 
marketing that heavily involved tarot, dark goddess/witchy feminist themes, glorification of mass-hysteria— 
through thematization of the phenomenon of choreomania—as well as the usual Monarch imagery of 
butterflies and the like. All four videos were directed by Autumn de Wilde, whose only feature film is Emma 
(2020), starring Anya Taylor-Joy (whose career consists almost entirely of films depicting trauma-based 
mind control). 


But a woman is a changeling, always shifting shape 
Just when you think you have it figured out 
Something new begins to take 

What strange claws are these scratching at my skin 
| never knew my killer would be coming from within 
Lam no mother, | am no bride, | am king 


Florence plays a witch with telekinetic powers. She snaps a man’s neck and levitates him for the rest of 
the video. Surrounded by a diverse group of women making violent dance movements and sometimes 
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crawling strangely, she leads the dancers and levitates the corpse in a kind of procession. The video ends 
with her victim, now alive again, embracing her and having his head subsumed by her hood. 


| Florence and the Machine — Heaven is Here 


| Director: Autumn de Wilde 


Filmed in Kiev 


And every song | wrote became an escape rope 
Tied around my neck to pull me up to Heaven 


Same concept as the previous video. Hysterical female dancers worship- 
fully surrounding Florence. The final moments include Florence miming 
the act of snapping her neck with a rope, leaving her leaning forward and 
i frozen as if dead, her face eerily obscured by her hood. 


Florence and the Machine — Free 
Director: Autumn de Wilde 
Filmed in Kiev 


Sometimes, | wonder if | should be medicated 

If | would feel better just lightly sedated 

The feeling comes so fast and I cannot control it 
l'm on fire, but I’m trying not to show it 


Oh, like Christ up on a cross 

Who died for us, who died for what? 

Oh, don’t you wanna call it off? 

But there is nothing else that | know how to do 
But to open up my arms and give it all to you 


Florence dances next to a stoic Bill Nighy, who performs mundane 
activities (talking on his cell phone, sipping coffee, etc.) but also can 
control her telekinetically. Nighy is described by Florence as portraying 
a manifestation of her “anxiety” in the video, but is more likely being 
coded as her handler. An early role in Bill Nighy’s career was in a theatrical 
production of possible ClA-asset Robert Anton Wilson's Illuminatus 
books, which are filled with Discordian occult themes. Nighy has worked 
with music video director Autumn de Wilde elsewhere, in her feature film 
Emma. The video has a title card dedicating it to the Ukrainian cause. 


Top to bottom: scenes from Heaven is Here / Free / My Love 


Florence and the Machine — My Love 


Director: Autumn de Wilde 


(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 
Filmed in Kiev 


And when it came, it was stranger than | had ever imagined 
No cracking open of Heaven 
But quiet and still (All my friends are getting ill) 


Florence performs in an elegant venue, nervous at first but quickly ‘possessed’ by the onset of the music. 
The creepiest shot portrays the audience all suddenly standing up frozen with mouths hanging open and 
eyes wide. The official lyric video for the song has a butterfly (primary Monarch symbolism) background. 
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Rosalia — Saoko 
Rosalia — Hentai 
Stromae — Santé 


Paul Kalkbrenner — Parachute 
Director: Taisia Deeva 
Filmed in Kiev 


German artist 


Ascend to beautiful lies 
Of all that’s true 


A boy is chased by a gang of assailants into an alley. When cornered, the boy slowly begins to levitate. He 
floats to the window of the apartment of a crying woman. She falls out the window and begins to plummet 
but then starts to float as well. They are joined by several others, including a man who is seen in his bed 
dropping a bottle of pills to the floor before he joins them in the levitation. The levitators form a circle by 
joining hands as an eclipse transpires and passes and then they float to the ground. 


Royal Blood - Limbo 

Coldxman — Blasphemies 

(Radioaktive Films contributed to the production) 
M83 — My Tears Are Becoming a Sea 

Director: Sacha Barbin & Ryan Doubiago 


Filmed in Kiev 


French artist 


The stars and the planets 

Are calling me 

A billion years away from you 
l'm on my way 


This M83 video is a prequel to a trilogy of music videos re- 
leased in 2011 and 2012 for the artist’s hit 2011 album Hurry 
Up, We're Dreaming. That trilogy, for the singles “Midnight City,” 
“Reunion,” and “Wait,” depicts a group of children with psychical 
abilities struggling against their handlers (a foundational trope 
within MKUltra-influenced culture), along with apocalyptic 
imagery. The 2021 video for “My Tears Are Becoming a Sea” shows the pre-natal origins of the superpowers 
of one of the child protagonists from the previous video. The narrative depicts the common trauma-based 
mind control theme of superhuman abilities being unlocked through a violent incident. 
A statement from the directors: 


This story takes place 10 years earlier in order to highlight the first moment one of these children uses their super- 
natural gifts. On the way to the hospital and moments before his birth, the child’s parents are victims of a horrible 
car accident. The unborn child is forced to use his powers to save them from within the womb. The idea was to 
show the literal birth of a superhero. We wanted to place this story in a realistic and universal setting. We think that 
the panic created by this magnificent moment speaks to everyone. We also wanted to pay homage to the mothers 
who are too often absent from the mythology of superheroes. And finally, to go beyond the codes of the genre to 
carry a symbolic message of hope where future generations would come to save us from a dark fate. 
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2023 


Bring Me the Horizon — Lost 


Director: (Ukrainian) Jensen Noen 


Filmed in Los Angeles 
British artist 


NOTE: Jensen is a Ukrainian director who often works with American artists. 
He is “a member of the Ukrainian Film Academy, the Union of Filmmakers 
of Ukraine and the Producers Guild of Ukraine.” Noen directed the pro- 
Ukraine war propaganda video for the track “Wake Me Up (When This 
Nightmare’s Over)” by Simple Plan. Noen has directed a video (as part of a 
promotion for a film in the horror franchise Scream) for gender queer UFO 


horror, occult, apocalyptic, and Monarch themes. These include the Bring 
Me the Horizon music video for “Lost,” which includes a key Ukraine-related 
pseudo-subliminal shot (described in detail below). 


l used to go to therapy, but the doctor tried to section me Scenes showing Sykes as a lobotomy patient 
The next time that I open up to someone will be my autopsy wanasring:amentaL hospital 
Because 

| don’t think | belong on this planet 

Red crescent moons all over my hands 


A gory music video depicting frontman Sykes as mental patient escaping a lobotomy and then seeing 
gross horror-imagery (sometimes sexual and sometimes drug related) in various rooms throughout the 
hospital. There’s a particularly strange sequence of Sykes looking over the shoulder of a doctor who's 
playing a pornographic old-timey video game, depicting a devil having sex with a blue woman against a 
forest backdrop. Stranger still is a brief scene of Sykes seeing a roomful of six blank-eyed woman patients 
in a half circle of chairs, all attached to IVs and fitted with VR-headsets. A quick zoom in on one of them 
reveals a rainbow strap to the headset and the woman hypnotized by what looks to be Ukraine war footage. 
Other enigmatic shots include two pseudo-subliminal images of Sykes and the surrounding doctors/ 
patients all becoming Asian women. 


Imagine Dragons — Crushed 


| Director: Ty Arnold 
al 


Filmed in the war-torn remains of an unspecified Ukrainian village 


American artist 


Eyes are all dead 
This is Sasha. What they haven't said 
SAES EOC Gets Stuck in your head 
The silence is deafening 
And your heart is bleeding out 
But they don’t care 
No, they never cared at all 
No, they never cared at all 
That’s not who lam 


His survival story is just-aneé of thousands. 


Sasha is the protagonist of the video for 
this song, see next page 
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Imagine Dragons are among the ambassadors of Ukraine24, a fundraising platform launched in 2022 by 
the Zelensky government. The video is the directorial debut of Ty Arnolds, who gave the following explanation: 


| spent the last winter in Ukraine delivering supplies to people in immediate need; many of these people were 
still under direct artillery fire or recently liberated from occupation. | was in constant contact with the band about 
what | saw, and they quickly suggested making a music video that captured the emotion of ordinary Ukrainians 
suffering from war. | embraced the idea; Imagine Dragons are very engaged in helping Ukraine and | felt this was 
an opportunity for people to see how this war has affected lives. During my travels | met Sasha, a young boy who 
had survived months of shelling. He had recently returned to his home village, only to find it completely destroyed. 
This video captures, in a small way, what Sasha experienced and what thousands of other Ukrainians continue to 
experience every day. 


The video is entirely comprised of shots of Sasha staring stoically into the camera, or wandering through 
the remains of the village, or other images of the wreckage. On-screen text makes the messaging about 
Sasha’s story and the director/band’s Ukraine-support wholly explicit. The morbid premise of filming an 
actual child walking through his destroyed home is made stranger by the mismatch of the romantic tone/ 
lyrics of the pop song with what is being portrayed. As we have seen, dissonance between song and video 
material is a constant tendency of these Ukraine music videos. More sinister still is the way that Sasha 
wandering his village recalls the ‘Ukrainian-wanders-aimlessly-through-ruined-city’ trope that we’ve seen 
in a couple videos from many years before, including in the video for the Thomas James-directed “Sorry” 
by Nothing But Thieves. Possible esoteric significance to Mercury, the album title for the release on which 
“Crushed” appears (connotations of divinity related to communication, information, and liminality). Mer- 
cury is perhaps being referenced in the same vein as in the line “I run away like Mercury” from that same 
Nothing But Thieves track. 


2024 


Within Temptation (feat. Alex Yarmak) — A Fool’s Parade 
Director: Indy Hait 
Filmed in Kiev 


Dutch artist 


When all is said, you're still searching ways to burn my name 
| hate your face 
Your crusade is just a fool’s parade 


The fairly straightforward video shows Within Temptation vocalist Sharon den Adel and Ukrainian musician 
Alex Yarmak singing near several Ukrainian landmarks. This is cut with a woman dancing in a studio, in a 
particularly intense almost writhing manner (somewhat reminiscent of the style featured in a couple of 
the Florence and the Machine videos described above). Another scene shows a crowd rising up out of a 
large puddle of mud before beginning to jump around and aggressively dance. Den Adel has said that the 
mud sequence is symbolic of how the Ukrainian “fighting spirit reminds me of the phoenix rising from the 
flames.” She also has described the song more generally as a critique of Vladimir Putin and Russian propa- 
ganda. In multiple interviews, den Adel has asserted that the Ukrainian war effort is particularly important 
because Russia is “not gonna stop at Ukraine; they're gonna go further.” All proceeds from the single are 
being donated to the organization Music Saves UA. 


Scenes from A Fool’s Parade 
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The Ukrainian Laboratory 


A stunning number of music videos filmed in Ukraine by British and American artists display the 
most disturbing aspects of the post-MKUltra entertainment industry. These include predictive programming, 
undisguised occult symbolism, allusions to trauma-based mind control, and extreme progressive social 
conditioning. The content of these numerous music videos should be read alongside the advent of the 
Ministry of Digital Transformation and the open attempt by globalism-promoting corporations and WEF- 
aligned politicians to internationally export the totalitarian DIIA app. 

The statements concerning Ukraine’s status as an optimal technological testing ground and its 
aspirations toward becoming “a digital state” are revealing. The tendency of major Ukrainian studios to- 
ward embodying the most destructive parts of the Western entertainment industry is congruent with their 
emphasis upon being on the cutting edge of immersive technologies like VR. The trend of Western media 
promoting the Ukrainian war effort by comparing the nation to the protagonists of childish, globally mega-popular 
film franchises is yet another example of how Ukraine is on the forefront of an international effort to melt 
culture, technology, and governance into an all-encompassing blob. Such is the digital state for which 
Ukraine is a testing ground, to be systematized by apps like DIIA. 


THE TENDENCY OF MAJOR UKRAINIAN STUDIOS TOWARD 
EMBODYING THE MOST DESTRUCTIVE PARTS OF THE 
WESTERN ENTERTAINMENT INDUSTRY IS CONGRUENT 
WITH THEIR EMPHASIS: UPON BEING ON THE CUTTING 

EDGE OF IMMERSIVE TECHNOLOGIES LIKE VR. 


While, as a rule, the contemporary Western entertainment industry is awash in mind control-re- 
lated material, Ukraine seems to be a special center of gravity for such programming. Artists such as 
Florence and the Machine and Bring Me the Horizon, with their prevalent occult and trauma-based mind 
control imagery and themes, are just two examples of many Western artists who have gravitated toward 
Kiev as an ideal spot for producing media that exhibits these trends. Keeping in mind the central place 
of religious engineering within broader cultural engineering efforts, the accelerated mainstreaming of 
occult-informed Mk-culture taking place in Ukraine may be analogous to the DIIA app. By freely testing it 
in that context, global elites are able to discern how they can spread it throughout the world. 


Future issues of CES will feature further music industry analysis from Thomas, including deep dives 
into the careers and symbolism of musicians such as Ed Sheeran, Taylor Swift, and Nine Inch Nails. In 
the meantime, check out the Psyop Cinema podcast and Thomas’ contributions to the IM-1776 magazine 
for more of his pop-culture decoding. 
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ALL THIS FILMING ISN’T HEALTHY. - PEEPING TOM 


Violence, Identity Formation, the Maternal Psyche, 
& Nihilistic Dream Worlds 


Jasun Horsley 


Film criticism and film theory have generally assumed the reductionist view that the filmmaker and the 
moviegoer are discrete entities. 


What if, over time, the psychologies (and the pathologies) of the filmmaker and the moviegoer undergo a 
form of cultural symbiosis, via the shared visualizing and externalizing of unconscious desires? What if a 
movie is a “mediating organ”—a window onto the collective psyche—that has not only been structured by 
the individual psyche of its maker(s), but that goes on to collectively in-form the psyches of moviegoers? 


A self-aware identity first emerges out of the original state of oneness with the mother’s body and psyche. 
The shared dreamscape of moviegoing recreates this immersive field (and total passivity) of fetal and infant 
experience, when all perception is mediated by the mother’s all-embracing presence. 


By focusing on the seminal period between 1960 and 1999, the article shows how “master” filmmakers 
such as Hitchcock, Powell, Scorsese, Polanski, and Kubrick create “surrogate wombs” to lure their audiences 
into, thereby contriving the conditions necessary for in-forming (or transfusing) pathological id-entities into 
moviegoers. This inevitably entails passing on their own unresolved childhood trauma through the movie 
mise en scène (specifically via eroticized violence), drawing the moviegoer into symbiotic psychosis. 


The passive moviegoer then becomes an acting “avatar,” not only within the master director’s movie dream 
realm, but in the world. 
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Part 1: His Father’s Eyes 
“All this filming isn’t healthy.” —Blind mother from Peeping Tom. 


The Great Train Robbery (1903), “the first 
sustained narrative film to receive worldwide distri- 
bution,” was also “the cinema’s first example of truly 
gratuitous brutality.” The film featured a gun pointed 
at the audience and fired, “on a separate reel with 
the instruction to the cinema owner that it could be 
shown either at the beginning or at the end of the 
film.”' For some of these early cinema audiences, 
then, the first movie image they saw was one that 
evoked their own annihilation. 

From its original moments, cinema was de- 
signed as a blow to the retina that broke through to 
the brain: an intrinsically aggressive, assaulting, and 
violent medium. It was a blow that started an avalanche, 
since the basic image of a character firing a gun towards 
the camera has been repeated countless thousands of 
times, since 1903. 

Two occasions when the image has deliber- 
ately served as a kind of assault upon audiences are 
both from films by Martin Scorsese: Taxi Driver (when 
Travis Bickle is at the shooting range), and the final 
image from Goodfellas, when Tommy is briefly res- 
urrected for a “last shot” at the audience. This leads 
to the closing credits song, “My Way,” as performed 
by Sid Vicious. During his performance of the song in 
The Great Rock ’n’ Roll Swindle mockumentary, Vi- 
cious unloads a pistol into the bourgeois audience 
before leaving the stage in disgust. 

In 1929, Luis Buñuel and Salvador Dali's Un 
Chien Andalou—the breakthrough surrealist film— 
opens with a scene of a man slicing a woman's eye- 


Top to bottom: 
The Great Train Robbery / Taxi Driver / The Manchurian Candidate 


ball in half with a straight razor. Nearly one hundred years later, the image has lost none of its power to 
appall. Here, the attack of the cinematic image goes straight to the eye. In Men, Women, and Chainsaws, 
Carol J. Clover argues that it is in the very nature of movie imagery to be assaultive: 


The attack is palpable; we take it in the eye. For just as the audience eye can be invited by the camera to assault, 
so it can be physically assaulted by the projected image—by sudden flashes of light, violent movement (of images 
plunging outward, for example), fast-cut or exploded images. These are the stock-in-trade of horror. Film after film 
blinds us with a flash of lightning or a spotlight, or points a gun or camera at us and shoots, or has a snake-like alien 


or rat burst toward us.* 


Fitting, then, that the first book | ever published (The Blood Poets: A Cinema of Savagery 1958-1999) was 
about movie violence. The preceding and the following paragraphs are adapted from the introduction to 
that work, entitled “Murder By Light.” There, | discussed the film | have most consistently returned to in all 
of my work on cultural engineering: Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho. 
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A Boy’s Best Friend: Hitchcock’s Psycho & the Director-as-Murderer 


“[Psycho] was the first time that going to the movies was dangerous.” —Peter Bogdanovich. 


Psycho (1960) is widely recognized today as being the first “modern” horror movie, and conse- 
quently one of the most influential films ever made. It gave audiences the first graphic depiction of a sex 
crime in an American film, and, for the sake of this thesis, let’s agree with Peter Bogdanovich and say it 
was the first popular movie to really make the audience feel unsafe in the safety of their seats. This is not 
due only (or even primarily) to the subject matter—or even to the intensity of its depiction—but rather to 
a far more subtle kind of terrorism which Hitchcock applied to the minds of his audience. 

In passing, William Castle’s The Tingler was released the year before Psycho, in 1959. The film is 
only remembered today because of a gimmick, “Percepto,” via which onscreen action activated electrical 
“buzzers” wired to the underside of cinema seats, to provide tingling sensations during certain scenes. 
(The buzzers were small surplus airplane wing motors left from World War Il.) The film is about the growth 
of a parasitical creature in all human beings that attaches to the spine, curls up, feeds, and grows stronger 
by generating states of extreme fear. The host can weaken the creature and stop its curling by screaming. 
Minus the part about screaming, this is a fairly close approximation of Rudolph Steiner’s claim that human 
beings are occupied by an Ahrimanic entity (or “double”) at birth. It also matches my own experience in my 
20s, 30s, and 40s, of something | called “the Grinch,” that was eventually diagnosed as Chronic Fatigue 
Syndrome. Had | known then about Castle’s film creature, | likely would have given it a different name. 

Clover notes how Hitchcock 


explicitly located thrill in the equation victim = audience. So we judge from his marginal jottings in the shooting 
instructions for the shower scene of Psycho: “The slashing. An impression of knife slashing, as if tearing at the 
very screen, ripping the film.” Not just the body of Marion is to be ruptured, but also the body on the other side of 
the film and screen: our witnessing body. ... We could hardly ask for a clearer set of equivalents: as Norman is to 
Marion, Hitchcock is to the audience of Psycho; or, more generally, as slasher is to slashed, horror filmmakers are 
to horror audiences.? 


Once Marion Crane (Janet Leigh) is murdered and submerged in the swamp, Norman Bates (Anthony 
Perkins) is the only character left for us to identify with. Hitchcock compelled audiences to share in his own 
complicity with murder, albeit somewhat less cheerfully than he was able to. In his book-length interview 
with Francois Truffaut (Hitchcock/Truffaut), Hitchcock said this: 


You know that the public always likes to be one jump ahead of the story; they like to feel that they know what's 
coming next. So you deliberately play upon this fact to control their thoughts. . . . Psycho has a very interesting 
construction and that game with the audience was fascinating. | was directing the viewers. You might say | was 
playing them, like an organ... . That’s why | take pride in the fact that Psycho, more than any of my other pictures, 
is a film that belongs to filmmakers, to you and me.’ 


The power and the resonance of Psycho is due above all to the kind of subtle games the director 
plays with cinematic conventions—and thereby the audience—and to the way in which Hitchcock delights 
in manipulating our perceptions. In her long essay “Fear of Movies,” critic Pauline Kael—never a Hitchcock 
admirer—questioned the morality of Hitchcock’s subterfuge: 


One film has shocked me in a way that made me feel that it was a borderline case of immorality—Hitchcock’s Psycho, 
which, because of the director's cheerful complicity with the killer, had a sadistic glee that | couldn't quite deal with. 
It was hard to laugh at the joke after having been put in the position of being stabbed to death in the motel shower. 
The shock stayed with me to the degree that | remember it whenever I’m in a motel shower. Doesn't everybody? 
It was a good dirty joke, though, even if we in the audience were its butt.” 
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What Kael only obliquely acknowledged was an even subtler level of mind-fuckery at work: the audience’s 
unconscious awareness that the director identified with his mild-mannered killer, that he was indeed play- 
ing out the whole horrible scenario as a kind of Grand Guignol “dirty joke.” Despite his hospitable English 
manners, Hitchcock was no safer to have tea and sandwiches with than Norman. In Psycho, the hero as 
psychopath is subtly complemented by—what both Kael and Clover observed as—the director as murderer. 

Norman Bates is not exactly sympathetic, in the normal sense of the word. He is edgy, hostile, 
withdrawn, obviously disturbed and possibly insane. He is hardly the kind of person we would normally 
invite to tea or, for that matter, accept an invitation from (if he weren't the only person for miles around). 
And yet, as the film presents him, he is no villain. He is, after all, the central, and for a time the only, 
character in the film. This means we are forced to at least give him the benefit of the doubt, despite any 


lurking suspicions. 


Bates was the co-creation of writer Robert Bloch, Hitch- 
cock, and Perkins, and of Ed Gein, the real-life killer whose crimes 
inspired the movie, and he embodies a particular archetype: the 
gentle, mild-mannered, solitary guy-next-door who is in fact a 
psychopath. The interesting thing is that we get to know and to like 
Norman, long before we discover the truth about him (though we 
might easily have guessed). And in fact, we never actually see him 
perpetrate his crimes (even when he is finally apprehended in the 
act, he is in drag as “Mother”). So he remains, in our minds, the sad, 
strange, and innocuous young man whom we, along with Marion, 
meet in the back room, surrounded by stuffed birds. We are more 
menaced by Hitchcock, finally, than by his “psycho.” 

With Psycho, Hitchcock (and Bloch and Perkins—and Gein?) 
set out to create a world in which good and evil, right and wrong, 
have no real significance. The title can be understood as much as an 
adjective as anoun, but to whom does it best refer—to Norman, his 
mother, or to the world at large (including the audience)? Or to Hitch- 
cock? Not that the film raises this question, but it can nonetheless 
be seen as an unconscious expression of the dread, uncertainty, 
and menace growing within the Western psyche, as it prepared to 
face demons—and instead found its own familiars. 


Alfred Hitchcock in drag 


Norman in drag, as Mother 
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Suicide-by-Camera: Michael Powell’s Peeping Tom 


In the same introduction, twenty-five years ago, | pointed out how, the same year as Psycho, 
another British director, Michael Powell, working in his homeland, created a parallel work that made even 
more explicit the equivalency of filmmaking with murder. Even more than Psycho, more in fact than any 
other horror film ever made, Peeping Tom (1960) is all about cinema. 

As aresult, the film served to completely destroy its director’s reputation, at a single stab. Despite— 
or partially because ofthis, it remains a “classic” to this day. In both cases, it is primarily due to the per- 
verse audacity of its premise: a young photographer (Mark) is tormented in his youth by his father, a scientist 
obsessed with “fear and the nervous system” (the tingler?), who subjects his son to constant filming and 
perverse experiments (perhaps inspired by B.F Skinner’s infamous experiments on children). The boy grows 
up in this “image”—the psychiatrist in the film observes, “He has his father’s eyes’—equally obsessed with 
photographing fear. The father is played (briefly in home-movie flashbacks) by the director Powell himself. 

The son takes his experiments a step or two further than his father, however, by murdering young 
women and filming them in their final moments, using a camera mounted on a tripod with a steel spike 
on the end. A mirror is attached to the camera, so the victims can witness their own terror as the spike is 
driven home, and as the camera tracks towards them. 

The victim gets to witness her death, but as if through the killer’s eyes. And those eyes then be- 
come the eyes of the audience. 

Peeping Tom draws parallels, not only between photography and murder, but between moviego- 
ing and sexual perversity. Like Hitchcock, Powell creates an uneasy complicity between the audience and 
the psychopath—and one between the psychopath and the film director—by making sadistic voyeurs of 
us all. As Danny Peary writes (in Cult Movies): “If the voyeur is guilty of violating one’s privacy, then Powell 
sees the filmmaker as being guilty of rape. Filming/photographing someone is an aggressive act whereby 
you capture on film a moment in time (and personal emotions) that the filmed person can never have 
back. Mark believes that the camera is a lethal weapon.”® 

Clover concurs with this viewpoint: 


Peeping Tom... should be taken at face value .. . as a commentary, within the context of horror filmmaking, 
on the symbiotic interplay of the sadistic work of the filmmaker and the masochistic stake of the spectator, an 
arrangement on which horror cinema insists. [Psychologist Christian] Metz argues that because cinema is predi- 
cated on a distance between the spectator and the object of vision (a distance in time as well as space), the cinematic 
spectator is necessarily a voyeur, and voyeurism, with its drive to mastery, is by nature sadistic.’ 


Peeping Tom takes the “camera as weapon” metaphor to literal extremes. Rejected at the time 
by both critics and audiences, it was most appreciated among filmmakers (especially horror filmmakers), 
perhaps because it amounts to every director’s worst nightmare of himself—a voyeur who preys on hu- 
man weakness and fear. Yet by confessing to this predilection, it may also have licensed it and legitimized 
it (at least judging by the filmmakers who were inspired by it, such as Dario Argento, Lucio Fulci, John Carpenter, 
Wes Craven, David Cronenberg, Brian De Palma, and Martin Scorsese). It was an authentic vision, but also 
a rather narrow one that, while average audiences could hardly be expected to respond to it, may have 
fueled the fantasies of a certain (male) demographic, already predisposed to filmmaking as an outlet for 
their darker, voyeuristic, sadistic, and psychopathic impulses. 
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As | wrote in Blood Poets, 


Peeping Tom was, | suspect, a kind of exorcism for Powell, and as such it was certainly effective—his demons are 
all up there on the screen, and the film effectively ended his career in cinema. But is it any wonder that his public 
turned on him? After all, you can’t unleash your demons on your audience and expect them to love you for it. Making 
Peeping Tom may have been a cathartic experience for Powell (hence a “nice film” about “memory’”), but, for the rest of 
us, watching it is anything but pleasant, and may be closer to hearing confession.® 


Or being turned into a swine for Powell’s demons? (Historian Lloyd de Mause termed this “a poison 
container.”) In Seen and Not Seen (written 15 years after The Blood Poets), | wondered: 


Was Powell deliberately committing career suicide with the film? Was he coming clean about his sins, knowing 
exactly how it would be received but determined to make peace with himself at any cost? What’s it say about the 
film industry that, where [Roman] Polanski could break the law and flee justice but still go on making movies 
and eventually win the Oscar, Powell couldn't get away with making a movie about subject matter that people 
found disturbing?? 


Psycho was a success because it plays effectively upon both audience sensibilities—passive and 
active, participant and witness, movie director and moviegoer. The audience feels the glee Hitchcock takes 
in transposing their point of view from victim to killer and back again (when Bates begins to be seen as a 
victim himself). And although we may be incapable of fully sharing in that glee, at the very least we get to 
experience it vicariously. 

It is a curious fact that, as confessional as Peeping Tom seems to have been for Powell, it was 
actually written by Leo Marks, a former cryptographer for the British army. In WW2, Marks headed the 
codes office for a secret organisation called Special Operations Executive. After the war, he became a play- 
wright and screenwriter, writing scripts that frequently utilised his war-time cryptographic experiences. 
Marks’s espionage background makes the genesis of Peeping Tom all the more mysterious. (Marks was 
later to provide the voice of Satan in Scorsese’s The Last Temptation of Christ.) 

Marks’s dark inspiration notwithstanding, Peeping Tomis imbued rather with the director’s private 
angst, made public. All the characters in the film are victims, of one sort or another, even the director him- 
self (though Powell plays the only character in the film who might be considered an outright villain). This 
leaves the film with an abyss at its center, and finally, it appears to be the camera itself—or the impersonal 
act of filming (or even looking)—that is the antagonist. 


SO WHERE DOES THAT LEAVE THE MOVIEGOER? 
AS A WITNESS BEING MURDERED, PERHAPS, TO COVER THE CRIME? 


OR, POSSIBLY WORSE STILL, AS COMPLICIT WITH THE CRIME, AND 
SWORN TO SECRECY? 
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The Collector & John Fowles’s Hardy Hypothesis 


Psycho was released in the UK in August of 1960. In November of that year, almost certainly after 
seeing the film (he was a keen moviegoer), English author John Fowles began work on what would become 
his first and most successful novel, The Collector. 

The Collector tells the story of Frederick Clegg, a lonely, sexually frustrated, puritanical young 
working-class man, who becomes obsessed with a pretty young female art student, Miranda. Clegg kidnaps 
Miranda and imprisons her in the basement of his country house (which he is able to buy for this very 
purpose, via a fluke football pools win). Clegg’s delusional hope is that, if he keeps Miranda there for long 
enough, she will fall in love with him. Instead, she comes to loathe him with every fiber of her being, as she 
slowly sickens under his “care.” Eventually Miranda dies in captivity and Clegg, unremorseful, goes seeking 
anew captive. 

The book was written in two parts, both in first-person: the first from Clegg’s point of view, the 
second from Miranda’s. The film was adapted, poorly, into a Hollywood film by director William Wyler, 
and starred an absurdly cast Terence Stamp as Clegg, and newcomer Samantha Egger as Miranda. In his 
published Journals (volume 1), Fowles writes at length, with scathing brilliance, about his experience in 
Hollywood working on the picture. He also describes the genesis of the novel and how it began as his 
own private sexual fantasy. 

The fantasy is a basic one that most (if not all) males can relate to: having total possession of, and 
complete control over, the object of desire. Stated simply like this, it even seems the basis of all fantasies, 
whatever sort (but especially sexual), since fantasy exists to provide relief from reality, and since, in reality, 
there is very little middle ground between having control over one’s desire, and being enslaved to it. 

What this current piece is examining is the correlation between the male fantasy of possession 
(domination) of the female body, sadism, psychopathy, impotence, voyeurism, the art of filmmaking, 
the act of movie-watching, and how it all relates to (stems from) the child psyche’s formation, under the 
influence of the mother. The reason | have introduced John Fowles’s novel into the mix (besides its obvious 
preoccupation with these same themes) is that Fowles also wrote an essay on the novels of Thomas Hardy, 
called “Hardy and the Hag,” that adds a surprising new element. 

Fowles’s “Hag” hypothesis is inspired by (or adapted from) one | have yet to look into by Gilbert 
J. Rose (Trauma and Mastery in Life and Art), who got Fowles’s attention when he reviewed Fowles’s The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman. Central to it is the observation that a constant feature of the male novel is 
“the abnormally close juxtaposition, or isolating, of a male and female character”—exactly as The Collector 
emphasizes.'° For Fowles, this observation supports the idea that male novelists are driven by the memory 
of an original loss of proximity to/oneness with the mother. 

As mentioned, Fowles’s inspiration for The Collector was a real-life incident combined with his 
own fantasies, in which he imagined himself unnaturally isolated with a girl he desired (via a shipwreck, 
broken elevator, etc.). The Collector, he writes, was “a working-out of the futility, in reality, of expecting 
well of such metaphors for the irrecoverable relationship” with his mother."’ He had difficulty killing his 
heroine at the book’s end, he says. Only much later did he understand the ending in which Clegg goes 
seeking for a new victim (a new object of desire to possess), after the death of the last one. (Fowles’s un- 
happy ending is also anew—but no happier—beginning for Clegg, a repeating of the same cycle.) 

Fowles comments that some children retain a stronger memory of the passage from the immer- 
sion in the mother’s psyche of infancy to a sense of a separate identity of childhood. This, he posits, is like 
the journey from a magical world of union to a “realistic” world, in which one exists as a discrete entity. 
The former is an intensely sensual, auto-erotic experience, in which the infant perceives itself as having 
the ability to “magically” and mysteriously change its world, through identification with the mother. 

Novelists (and to a lesser extent artists in general) devote their lives to trying to regain the lost 
unity and power of that early immersion. This they do by re-creating the experience of infancy, and creat- 
ing fantasy worlds. This may also account for the appeal of art/fantasy to general audiences —which has 
expanded into a proliferation of regressive (nostalgic) fantasies in the 2010s and 2020s, with the Marvel, 
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Star Wars and other franchise movies and TV shows. Behind every novel, movie, or TV show, then, is the 
desire for the unattainable (the lost paradise of infancy), and for union with the feminine. Hence, the 
theme of many works of fiction is irreplaceable loss, and a general dissatisfaction with ordinary reality, 
without which dissatisfaction, no novel—or movie—would come to exist. 

Since novel-writing is a quest for that lost state of union and oneness with the mother, the happy 
ending is generally seen to be mere wish fulfillment, because every ending brings the writer back to reali- 
ty, and to his sense of incurable separateness. With it comes the realization that he has failed to disappear 
into (merge with) his fictional/magical world. For this reason, a tragic, unhappy ending is not only more 
“realistic” (closer to the writer’s experience), but also happier for the writer, because it leaves the journey 
unfinished, thereby both allowing and demanding an eventual resumption of the quest. 


Part Two: In My Mother’s House 


“All my life needed was a sense of someplace to 
go. | don’t believe that one should devote his life 
to morbid self-attention. | believe that some- 


one should become a person like other people.” 


—Travis Bickle, Taxi Driver 


The Cure that Never (Quite) Works 


| first experienced immersing myself in movie reality while watching films with my family, spe- 
cifically with my mother, whose presence (and gaze) | remember at three formative movie experiences: 
seeing Day of the Triffids on TV at around 6; watching Close Encounters of the Third Kind at the cinema, 
at the age of 11; and watching Play Misty For Me on TV around age 13. It was at that latter age (as | was 
discovering Clint Eastwood) that | first began to make lists of movies and actors, got a TV in my room, and 
started to use movies (as | had previously used comic books) as a means for total withdrawal from reality, 
into a manufactured dream world. 

As with comic books, | especially enjoyed the immersion experience when it was combined with 
comfort food (Walkers French Fries and pieces of cheddar cheese, or ham rolls and tomato soup made by 
my mother). It doesn’t take a Freudian to recognize the correspondence between this sort of sensory (yet 
insensate) immersion and being in the womb, in a state of total passivity inside the mother’s body, receiving 
nutrients through the umbilical cord. 

Kubrick’s 2001: A Space Odyssey begins with three minutes of black screen, with only the score 
(Gyorgy Ligeti’s “Atmospheres”) to amuse us. This portentous (and highly pretentious) effect was recre- 
ated for 2023’s Oscar-winning film about the Nazi holocaust, Zone of Interest. In this case, the darkness 
went on even longer, and the soundtrack was anything but amusing (it was a kind of relentless ca- 
cophony). The British director, Jonathan Glazer, claimed that he “wanted viewers to realize that they’re 
submerging. It was a way of tuning your ears before you tune your eyes to what you're about to view.”'@ 

Being confined to a dark space with sound as the only stimulus is a way to recreate the experience 
of being “submerged” inside the womb: a captive audience, waiting to be delivered. It is also a way of as- 
serting absolute control over the audience: you will sit here and pay attention to this product, regardless 
of how little we entertain you. The reason audiences remain is reverence: for 2007 as a Kubrick event-film, 
and for Zone of Interest as a film about “the Holocaust.” (A period of darkness in a movie is equivalent to 
a period of silence within a social setting: it signifies solemn respect for the dead.)'? 
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Left to right: scenes from The Zone of Interest (2023) and 2001: A Space Odyssey (7968) 


What sort of dreams does a gestating fetus have? What sort of movies make up its only percep- 
tual experience, outside of warmth, darkness, and nourishment? Whatever they are, | would wager they 
come from the mother’s psyche, whether while she is dreaming at night or acting in the world during the 
day. Are these images transferred by osmosis, into the fetus-psyche while it is still forming? The ending 
of the movie-dream world of the womb is birth: a terrifying but necessarily “evil” end for life to begin. 

The idea that unhappy endings are somehow more realistic, more artistic, than happy ones, is 
a common one in the 21st century, especially in the realm of movies, where the trope of the (fake) Hol- 
lywood happy ending is widely regarded with skepticism, and even some scorn. In fact, as Orson Welles 
famously commented, how happy your ending is depends wholly on where you stop your story. If we refer 
to the story of an individual character, it only ends in death; if it is extended beyond a single character (and 
includes descendants), we might say—apocalypses aside—that there is no end in sight. 

Jela Krečič has argued, in her essay “In Defense of Happy Endings, or, Where Lies the Trap of 
Never-Ending Stories,” that a happy ending is actually less of a cop-out than an unhappy one, and she 
seems to be echoing Fowles’s idea that an unhappy ending is a way to avoid “stopping the story.” “The End” 
credit in a movie, she writes, signifies “the limit that separates the world of cinema or immersion into a 
movie from the reality outside of it.” This convention has changed and reversed itself over the decades, 
with the opening titles shorter and shorter (sometimes non-existent), while end credits have grown 
longer and longer. It is as if “it gradually became harder and harder to end a movie.”"* 

Krečič compares this phenomenon to the supplanting of movies for streaming series, and its 
apotheosis with Netflix “binge-watching,” after which: “Netflix’s algorithm redirects us to another one, 
the one that is allegedly in sync with our taste or previous choices. ... Serial watching involves a specific 
logic that can (at least theoretically) go on forever Land such] immersion into the world of never-ending 
fiction... quite literally prevents the viewer from reflecting what [sic] he or she had been consuming .”'° 

A similar kind of “repetition compulsion” is evident in movie fans who watch their favorite films 
over and over again (guilty as charged: when | first rented Dirty Harry on VHS as a teenager, | watched it 
five times in a single weekend; | have seen Jaws at least twenty times). 

The reason fantasy immersion never ends is simple: the fantasy never quite manages to fully 
approximate the reality. The most addictive thing there is, is the cure that almost works, but never quite 
does. Reality is forbidden to the compulsive fantasist, because reality signals closure. If cinema really 
were “truth 24 frames a second” (Godard), why not simply leave the cinema and take it neat? Krečič links 
the “contemporary openness of narrative” to the “fear of the falsehood of a closed fictional universe, of 
determinate meaning and of the totality of the whole as such. The series is not the form of great stories,” 
she argues, “but above all the form of great endless and unfinished stories.”'® (She includes film series 
such as the Marvel universe movies, all of which are consistent with the pushing of immersive technology 
for “metaverse” creation.) 


TRE ENDING OF THE MOVIE-DREAN 
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Fowles writes: 


There is something in the happy ending that resolves not only the story, but the need to embark on further 
Stories. If the writer’s secret and deepest joy is to search for an irrevocable experience, the ending that 
announces that the attempt has once again failed may well seem the more satisfying. Like the phoenix, 
Tess in ashes is Tess, under another name, released and reborn. In the deeper continuum of the artist’s life, 
where the doomed and illicit hunt is still far more attractive than no hunt at all, the “sad” ending may there- 
fore be much happier than the “happy” ending. It will be both releasing and therapeutic.'” 


(It is surely no coincidence that the first film Roman 
Polanski made after being charged with drugging and raping 
a minor in California was an adaptation of Hardy’s Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles, in which the heroine is raped and even- 
tually kills herself. For the title role, Polanski cast 17-year- 
old Nastassja Kinski, with whom he had been having a sexual 
relationship since she was 15.) 

According to Fowles’s analysis, Hardy was in love with un- 
obtainable women who always resembled his mother. And 
although he married, he kept the flame of desire burning for 

; ‘ those women. Fowles states that, although a writer’s wife 

N % p AN £ (the “actual woman”) is important for the writer at a day-to- 
Polanski with Nastassja Kinski day level, it is “the lost ones who count,” because they stand 
for the original lost woman. 
At the same time, these lost objects of desire are “prime sources of fantasy and guidance” for 
the novelist, “like Ariadne with her thread, in the labyrinth” of magical worlds which he creates: 


The repeated use to which they can be put may even finally suggest a fuller possession of them than any mere 
real or carnal knowledge could ever have allowed. And this above all is why [the novelist] is unlikely to want to 
grant her even imaginary happiness at the end of the narrative; and must therefore deny it to himself in the male 
character who is his surrogate.'8 


Vicious Circles & Angry Squares: Travis Bickle, Elliot Roger, Dirty Harry 


Another famous (and cyclical) story of male unhappiness, psychosis, violence, and unobtainable 
women is Martin Scorsese and Paul Schrader’s Taxi Driver. This is a film that had a massive influence on my 
psyche when | was growing up, along with millions of other young men. As conceived by Schrader, Travis 
Bickle (played by Robert De Niro) is linked to the tradition of isolated, alienated antiheroes, going all the 
way back—via Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye, Sartre’s La Nausée, and Camus’ L’Etranger—to Dostoyevsky’s 
Notes from Underground and Crime and Punishment. 

It may be that the 21st-century equivalent of this figure is no longer found in fiction, however, 
but in reality; and in fact, Schrader was inspired, not only by Dostoyevsky, but also by Arthur Bremer, the 
attempted assassin of presidential candidate George Wallace. As if in a hall of mirrors, Bremer was himself 
“inspired” by Alex in A Clockwork Orange, the film directed by Stanley Kubrick and based on a book by a 
British intelligence agent Anthony Burgess. The attempted assassin of Ronald Reagan, John Hinckley, Jr., 
claimed to have been inspired (or deranged) by repeated viewings of Taxi Driver, and to have done it for 
Jodie Foster. Hinckley successfully pleaded insanity. 

And so on. A story that can just as easily morph from fiction into fact as from fact into fiction is a 
viciously circular story—like Taxi Driver itself—that potentially never ends. 
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Today, alienated outsiders who use violence in an FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 
attempt to forge an identity for themselves are the stuff of 
daily news. The so-called Columbine killers were said to 
have been inspired, among other things, by The Matrix. 
Elliot Roger killed six people and injured fourteen more, by 
gunshot, stabbing and vehicle ramming, at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara, before shooting himself. Roger 
wrote his manifesto and made YouTube videos leading 
up to the attack. He was like a middle-class parody of 
Dostoyevsky’s underground man: a rich kid with a fancy 
car and nice clothes, who just couldn't understand why 
women wouldn't sleep with him. Like Travis, his sense of 
rejection caused him to view women as a “union,” inexpli- 
cably but remorselessly set against him. Unlike Travis, he 
directed his rage against women, as well as men. 

In the videos he made, Roger has the movie car 
and the movie clothes; he talks and acts like he’s in a movie, 
but he is not having movie sex and he doesn’t have movie 
women. His behavior in the videos doesn’t feel quite real, 
either: alone with his camera, he is clearly acting. At one 
point, he does an evil Joker laugh, as if imitating what he 
thinks a movie villain is supposed to sound like. (The 2019 
film Joker was a kind of meta-text on this whole genre and 
social phenomenon, complete with predictions of copycat 


NOTES jon 
UNDERGROUND 


THe wee fi 
RICKARD PEVEAR come LARISSA 


“| don’t Know why you 


violence that never metastasized.) girls aren't attracted to 
me, but I will punish 
* you all for it.” 


In the liner notes for Stop Making Sense, David 
Byrne wrote (with characteristic irony): “Television violence 
only affects children whose parents act like television 
personalities.” Roger’s father was a TV producer, meaning 


“SUPREME GENTLEMAN” 


that Roger lived his whole life in that world, his parents not Top to bottom: Cover for Notes from Underground; photograph of 


only acting like television personalities but involved in cre- HOT VIDOR ETS SEED EOIN Reagan, ELOEROJEN 


ating them. It would then make a weird, tragic kind of sense if his way to get his parents’ attention was 
to become like the people he saw on TV (like Rupert Pupkin in Scorsese’s 1982 exploration of the same 
themes, The King of Comedy). 

Martin Scorsese famously said, “Movies are my life” (it was the title of a 1978 documentary about 
him which | saw as a teenager). He spoke of how (as a Catholic) the movie theater replaced the church for 
him—became a dark womblike space, in which he could give himself over to a “higher” reality. 

At fourteen—as a sexually frustrated and mother-dominated adolescent, and at the same time 
| discovered Scorsese—my favorite movie was Dirty Harry, a Hollywood revenge fantasy. The world 
represented by the film—as Pauline Kael pointed out at the time—is that of a mediaeval fairy tale. As 
Kael wrote of the film’s sequel, Magnum Force, the fairy tale rapidly devolves into “a nihilistic dream 
world.” Kael also described Eastwood as “the first truly stoned hero in the history of movies . . . inhumanly 
tranquil, controlled and assured. [His] gun power makes him the hero of a totally nihilistic dream world.” 

Yet it was exactly these qualities that drew me to Eastwood (as well as Bickle) in the first place, a 
desire to be tranquil, controlled, assured, and safely cocooned in that dream world (nihilistic or not, | didn’t 
care as long as it felt hyper-real). Isn't this the same world that Bickle and Roger live in, a world in which 
violence is the only relief from sexual dysfunctionality? 
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However poor a fit Harry was for my own nature as a (dysfunctional) adolescent, identifying with him 
made me feel powerful, and the desire to feel powerful is the desire to be safe, which stems from a formativ 
experience of being unsafe, threatened, endangered. And what is the movie theater—as a collective “safe 
space”’—but a surrogate, not only for the church, but for the womb? 

Fortunately, a year or so after | saw Dirty Harry, it was replaced as my number one movie by Harold 
and Maude (1971). Though | never made the connection, it signaled a profound realization about myself: | 
wasn't the ruthless policer Harry. | was the alienated, death-obsessed, mother-oppressed depressive, Harold 
(who sleeps with his “grandmother’). 


AND WHAT IS THE MOVIE THEATER 
—AS A COLLECTIVE “SAFE SPACE”— 
BUT A SURROGATE, NOT ONLY FOR THE CHURCH, 
BUT FOR THE WOMB? 


* 


In an odd piece of synchronicity that returns us to the larger thesis of cinema as a psychic weapon, 
Pauline Kael wrote of the searing performance Scorsese gave (as a man in the back of Travis’s taxi cab, 
snickering over shooting his wife’s pussy with a .44 Magnum): “he has such concentrated energy that this 
sequence burns a small hole in the screen.”*° Once again, the image is of a movie director violently breaking 
through the fourth wall, so as to gain direct access to the audience’s psyche. 

So is the desire to penetrate (or “fuck”) the audience complementary with the unconscious attempt 
to break out of the womb? 

As Hitchcock did before him, by appearing in his film, Scorsese was enacting a kind of “divine inter- 
vention”’—an imitation of the incarnation—by which the creator enters into the creation and affects the action 
(when Travis buys his arsenal, the first gun he ask about is a .44 magnum). As | wrote in Blood Poets, vol. 1: 


The director’s choice to play the demonic role of the backseat driver with fantasies of vaginal destruction give 
us the best clue... as to Scorsese’s true artistic intentions here. This malignant imp—who . . . awakens Travis's 
gun-mania and inspires him to “get organizized’—is Scorsese’s way of once again confirming the allegiance of the 
artist to the “evil” of his imagination. For when he, as the director of the film and therefore Travis’s primary creator, 
appears like a grinning demiurge inside his own mise en scéne... he is there specifically to get the show on the 
road, to ignite the spark that will... lead to the final apocalyptic movement.*! 


Scorsese’s “second coming” (as the creator of the world he enters into) is as agent provocateur pointing 
an imaginary gun at an unseen vagina, and it allows Travis to have “the only real orgasm he can have.” 

Is there something about these filmmakers (ever since Hitchcock) that compels them to appear in 
their own movies? Polanski played a similar role in Chinatown, as the “malignant imp” who enters into the 
action to slice open the protagonist Jake’s nose, marking him for the rest of the movie. There is even an 
odd correlation between Scorsese’s fantasies of vaginal destruction and Polanski’s symbolic castration of the hero. 


The Fantasy of Being God 


It is also illustrative to compare Taxi Driver—unquestionably Scorsese’s masterpiece—to The Last 
Temptation of Christ, the film he did ten years later, also with Paul Schrader. Unlike Taxi Driver, Temptation 
was an overtly religious film, and it was also an almost total dud, artistically speaking at least. As critic David 
Thomson wrote, in Beneath Mulholland: 


Whenever Hollywood does Christ . . . the result is not just ridiculous and embarrassing and tedious and about as 
atmospheric as a paper cup. It is also the complete expurgation, elimination and eradication of any hint of the spirit. 
Those kinds of movies are the guaranteed death of religion. . . Now, one shot of Ingrid Bergman in Casablanca 
wondering what to do [or Robert De Niro standing in front of a mirror], and the whole Ouija board shakes—that’s 
the movies. Movies have been a hundred-year séance called fantasy. But what about God? The terrific thing about 
fantasy is that you, you are God. 
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THE FILM DIRECTOR-AS-GOD Unlike Catholicism, Judaism forbad visual rep- 


resentations of the divine: because any attempts can only 
(AND MURDERER). flatten out—and debase—that which is being represented. 
THE MOTHER-BONDED PSYCHO For the moviegoer immersing in a movie—no 


matter how many times he goes back to it—is a fleeting 


THE SCHOOL SHOOTER. fantasy, leaving him forever hungry for the next fix. It 
THE HOLLYWOOD ANTI-HERO is only for content-creators (those demiurges) that the 


dream of becoming God can be sustained into an actual 


THE SEXUALLY FRUSTRATED “INGEL.” lifestyle. At least, if they succeed in getting fame, adula- 
THE MOVIEGOER IMMERSED IN A tion, sex (everything that Roger felt denied), enough to 


transform, not only their circumstances, but their personali- 
NIHILISTIC DREAM WORLD, ties. Faking reality then becomes “the secret”: a self-fulfilling 
prophecy of fake it until you make it. 

The film director-as-god (and murderer). The moth- 
er-bonded psycho. The school shooter. The Hollywood anti-hero. The sexually frustrated “incel.” The mov- 
iegoer immersed in a nihilistic dream world. All of these characters represent attempts to get free of the 
overwhelming reach of the maternal imagination (or will), by asserting a false version of reality in which 
there is complete control over one’s most powerful desires, by achieving control over the female body. 

Filmmaking is reality-distortion via the imposition of a directing will that forces reality to conform 
to fantasy. This is what makes Kubrick the “ultimate filmmaker” and Eyes Wide Shut the ultimate movie (in 
this particular sense): a film in which the director’s fantasy is so undeniably at odds with anything recog- 
nizable that it no longer bears any resemblance to reality (without actually belonging to the fantasy genre). 

Eyes Wide Shut, not coincidentally, is also a film in which the male protagonist (played by the 
worst movie star actor in recent history) is prey to his (real life) wife’s fantasy, and is powerless to coun- 
teract it (or to match it). 

Eyes Wide Shut (with its 400-day shoot), which Kubrick died before completing the editing of, is 
the fullest assertion of the anti-life dementia of a filmmaker. As such, it is a monument (or monolith) to the 
collective psychosis called “film.” The greatest irony is that the film has been embraced by so many viewers 
(multiple-time viewers), who are thereby cementing their allegiance to unreality. Yet the silver lining around 
this Monolith is that it thereby reveals a psychosis which we are all (as moviegoers) under the sway of. 

A male filmmaker’s goalis to create a simulation of reality, a movie that is sufficiently “heartfelt”— 
imbued with his psychic energy, life blood, and personal obsessions—that, like Frankenstein’s monster, it 
comes to life, replacing life with a new order of existence. The filmmaker can then lure audiences to enter 
into this dream-world, as his subjects. He is now architect, lord, and master of his own private-public domain. 


* 


“MOVIES ARE MY LIFE.” 


The idea that the realities simulated through movies or TV are as real as reality itself is a sacrosanct 
idea to the creators of visual media: their goal and objective is to make the fantasy realer than real, and so 
they are deeply (as well as literally) invested in the Truman Show reality they are creating. It is not so much 
that they are trapped in a simulation, then, as that they have created a false reality, which they then “rent 
out” to ordinary folk (like priests receiving tithes). 

All that illusory power falls apart, however, the moment the audience unsuspends disbelief and 
rejects the filmmaker’s seduction techniques, his overtures. More profanely, this corresponds with the 
instant loss of power and control a man experiences (at least in our current state of civilized courting rituals) 
the instant a woman says “No” to his desire—as Betsy says no to Travis. (“We're just different,” she says, 
after he takes her to a porno theater on their first date.) 

The strongest desire for a young man is the hormonal desire to procreate; yet all a woman has to do 
is to say she is “not feeling it,” and all that imaginary iconic power vanishes, leaving frustration, powerless- 
ness, and rage as the boy-man reverts to the state of an infant who can’t get his mother’s attention. 
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The recent #MeToo movement of supposed “female solidarity” was an example of a collective 
“No” to “toxic” male sexuality, but unfortunately one predicated on women’s refusal to acknowledge the 
actual power they do have over male desire, all blame and no responsibility. The unsaid solution is not for 
women to seize the controls of mating rituals, but for men to become sufficiently indifferent to females to 
channel their libidinal urges into forms of masculinity other than either sex or violence. 

Dostoyevsky’s Raskolnikov, Camus’s outsider, Alex, Bremer, Bickle, Hinckley, Roger, are all examples 
of the futility of masculine assertion of identity through violence. They show what happens when a man 
discovers he is utterly powerless to control the reality of sex (the woman's body) and tries to seize control 
over the power of death instead. 

What #MeToo could not acknowledge is that women’s subtle control over—and rejection of—men 
is inseparable from male violence against women. This is why both are central—subtly or overtly—to so 
many movie blueprints. On the other hand, and in the “real world,” the casting couch has always been 
fundamental to movie industry power structures. To a great extent, it is even what has made success in 
Hollywood so desirable to men: the promise of the power to compel a beautiful woman to say Yes. 

Aren't “master” filmmakers similarly possessed by the need to compel their audiences to submit? 
And is this not why their seduction methods so often converge on images of extreme violence, most 
especially violence against women? The murder of Marion Crane in Psycho was indeed the turning point: 
by playing on our expectations, Hitchcock hit the audience where it most hurt. By making us feel unsafe, 
threatened, he assured our total compliance. 

As Clover noted, Marion Crane’s body was the stand-in for the audience body. When she 
screamed—and her screams merged with the soundtrack—the audience screamed with her. We were 
quite literally being “played like an organ”’—or a violin. The audience felt its collective body—tts collective 
eye—being penetrated, pierced, slashed, slit open by a razor of light. 


Their cry is the cry of submission. Summation. 


- Movies are collective experiences: people huddle together in the dark, dreaming a collective 
dream (womb-space). 


- Immersion in the collective (un)conscious of the movie audience is a means to return to original 
oneness with the mother, while retaining a sense of existing as an individual. It is “the best of 
both worlds.” 


- The way in which the dreaming mind of movie audiences can most fully experience the blissfully 
passive in-between state of being and non-being is via experiencing strong emotional states in 
a group of people. 


- Feelings of terror, laughter, anger, and sorrow intensify the feeling of being swallowed up by 
the collective, without entirely losing a sense of selfness. They contrast passivity with an experience 
of being intensely involved in the action. 


- There is something compatible, complementary, and even compensatory, therefore, about the 
blissed out dream world of moviegoing, and the need for recurring images of extreme violence. 


- This intense contrast between being and non-being recreates the conditions within which a self- 
aware identity first comes into being. 
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- Identity is defined by what we like and dislike, and by who we feel we are like and not-like. 


- Identity forms after the body forms. Prior to having a sense of individual existence, we do not 
distinguish ourselves from the mother’s body and being. 


- As such, to a significant degree, identity forms (or deforms) via opposition to (distinction from) 
the mother’s body. 


- Hence, of all forms of violence that help to solidify identity, violence against the mother (or wom- 
en in general) is the supreme kind. 


- To “Torture the women” (Hitchcock) then represents a “breaking free from the mother’s body.” 
(Norman Bates and Psycho). 


- To bea film director is to create that shared space of experience, and thereby place oneself at the 
very center of it, like a priest, shaman, or king in a tribe (or all three in one). 


- Insofar as moviegoing recreates the formation of the (male) identity, the director's fantasies repre- 
sented on the screen will be internalized and reenacted outside the theater, by impressionable viewers. 


- Specifically, for the purposes of this current thesis, this means young men with weak identity 
cohesion and sexual confusion/frustration. 


- A movie cult, then, has both a cult leader (the movie director) and cult followers, who act like 
extensions of their leader’s will. 


M 


Clockwise from top left: Polanski directing Kinski in Tess (1979) / Carrie (1976) / 
Jimmy Savile with his mother, “the Duchess” / Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! (1990) 
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DECODING THE CULTURE 
OF THE SPY 


John Stroup 


John Stroup is the Harry and Hazel Chavanne Professor Emeritus of Religion at Rice University and a member 
of the board at the Decoding Culture Foundation. His podcast lecture series, Espionage and Cultural Decadence, 
is hosted here on the DCF site (or, under the “Analysis” tab, click “History & Philosophy’). 


| recently retired from thirty years of teaching in the Religion 
Department at Rice University. My field of study is the history 
of modern Christianity, that is, Western Christianity after the 
Middle Ages. Much of my study has concerned the relation 
between Christianity and politics. In the latter part of my 
teaching days | began teaching and then quite gradually 
writing about the secret agent in popular culture, initially as 
a way of getting students to gain some acquaintance with 
the now receding Cold War and its highly significant religious 
background, and then as a way of opening up the broader 
significance of the contemporary pop cultural obsession 
with spies and the encircling atmosphere of secrecy, sex, 
and violence. You will understand that this field of research 
constitutes a subset of my general interest in Christianity 
and political material, since the ultimate goal of espionage 
is attaining a political end, just as warfare aims at a political 
goal. If my health permits, | hope to live to complete a book 
manuscript giving sharper formulation to the thoughts that 
you will hear from me on this occasion. 

Now my article is part of a bigger set of items 
sponsored by the Decoding Culture Foundation, an 
undertaking devoted to throwing light on the way Hollywood, television, and governmental agencies 
visible and invisible all work together to shape our expectations and experiences in popular culture in ways 
that help to determine what we do and value as a society. My take on espionage culture in this connection 
has been heavily influenced by the late Jacques Barzun, a professor for many years at Columbia University 
and a figure known to some of you for his enormous study of the flowering and decadence of Western 
Civilization. Barzun’s view of the emergent centrality of spy themes and related concern with voyeuristic 
delight in exposing secrets sexual and governmental was that it was on the whole a very bad thing and 
indeed a marker of a turn toward a cycle of cultural and political decadence, a decadence shot through 
and through with envy among end-of-civilizational-cycle egalitarianist moderns—a view that Barzun put 
forward already in 1965 in the influential upper-middlebrow magazine The American Scholar under the 
title “Meditations on the Literature of Spying,” which credits this insight to James Fenimore Cooper’s 1821 
novel The Spy, a book Barzun sees as really being about “the status-seeker powered by envy.” Upon reflection 
the reader could well conclude that all this amounts to a negation of the common view that spies and secret 
agents and even superheroes are popular because they make the individual important at a time when all 
cards are stacked against individual agency: it would now actually turn out that this view is a comforting 
delusion, a smokescreen hiding further obliteration of individual importance in the ongoing cycle. 


Jacques Barzun 
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It is further important to grasp that this reading of things has seemed convincing to me because 
| view human history overall as running in cycles of flourishing and decay, with political and moral condi- 
tions and standards thus moving up and down, improving and then deteriorating, a take on matters about 
which more is to be said later—and a take that need not imply that nonetheless this series of up-and- 
down cycles cannot somehow still culminate in a divinely guided arrow targeted at final apocalypse once 
a certain stage of unfolding has been reached. 

To cut perhaps prematurely to the chase, | can sum it all up here at the outset by saying once more 
that | regard the centrality of the spy genre and of spying in public life as something of key importance 
for helping to decode our culture today. Spying made central in our culture, once properly examined, can 
tell us much about how on the whole we have become anthropologically quite ready, quite fit for un- 
restrained cultural engineering by the deep state and its organs, that is, ready for being endlessly remade 
(species-wide?) in the direction of ever-diminishing personal agency—remade by powers alien to our 
original selves in that we have in Enlightenment moder- 
nity now been set loose from our inherited identity. That 
such concerns about identity and decay and decline are 
central in much canonical espionage material can be 
seen immediately if we consider the 2012 words of the 
villain in Skyfall to Daniel Craig aka James Bond: 


“ENGLAND. THE EMPIRE. MI6. 
YOU'RE LIVING IN A RUIN...” 


This is another way of saying (and here | draw on Pro- 
fessor Barzun) that spying made central marks society 
as deracinated, sans privacy, corrupted by envy made 
; © dominant and thus as envy leading to snooping and 
Javier Bardem as Raoul Silva in Skyfall H surveillance, to society rendered in a word ruined, and 
hence a society so thoroughly traumatized that it is 
ripe for unlimited reshaping by predatory forces—forces well exemplified in a long list of villains in Bond 
movies as well as additionally exemplified in a now endless series of films and television series centered 
on the extreme remaking of individual and group identity following on traumatic opening up of the deep 

sources of what had made us into us. 

The apparent final Bond film, No Time to Die, does nothing to counteract this impression of decline 
and possible openness to radical reshaping; for itis a film that can readily be taken as being about not only 
deadly nanobots, but further about the eclipsing of the values of white civilization and indeed about all of 
humanity’s impotence in the face of non-human technological imperatives as they just keep on coming. 
And as for where all this ends up, we can readily determine that by looking at Bond’s iconic successor in 
twenty-first-century postmodernity, the series 24's heroic anti-hero and counter-terrorist supreme, Jack 
Bauer. For here all the gloves are off, all pretense as in Our Man in Havana of a distinction between the 
torturable and the non-torturable classes being abandoned. In the nine seasons of traumatic decay por- 
trayed in 24 no horror is excluded, no safe words confer safety. The head of the NSA is horribly tortured 
by presidential authority even as sworn officers of an anti-terrorism unit in sequence abandon their official 
duties in order to try to protect themselves and their loved ones. The key principle of the Enlightenment 
take on public order, Beccaria’s rejection of torture, is jettisoned in view of the progress of technologies of 
mass destruction during the nine seasons of 24, with the accompanying imperative of immediate confessing, 
whatever the method used to obtain that necessary release of information, as the alleged ends ever justify 
the horrific means. Not only is the Enlightenment abandoned, but gone too in 24 and similar entertainment is 
the notion of material human uniqueness as embodied in a species to be cherished. Indeed, in contemporary 
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culture the suspicion quickly arises that human beings themselves are on the way out, now superseded 
by advanced chips and cyborgs. (And may | add that in my later years of university teaching | sensed little 
student dissatisfaction at this Greatest Replacement possibility.) 

As for movies and television, it could well be argued that over the last half century their main 
function has been to prepare humanity for accepting its unavoidable obsolescence, along with the 
obsolescence of the treasures and insights of our entire cultural heritage. As for the visible degrading of 
conventional ideals, that is compellingly exhibited in the two recent television series Breaking Bad and 
Ozark, which show us that tolerable living conditions and believable hopes can be secured only by having 
the head(s) of the household embark on lives of extreme criminality involving massive dealing in illegality 
coupled with repeated murders dealt with by manipulating the techniques of the postmodern surveillance 
state, with the criminals and the representatives of officialdom barely distinguished from each other and 
with both equally conversant with the latest means of snooping. 

In order to gauge how far the current general take in twenty-first-century general culture has 
departed from lan Fleming's original novelistic worldview from the Fifties, with its aim of optimistically 
keeping alive a fair amount of the worldview of conventional England, it will be useful to back up now and 
recall the outlook favored by the creator of James Bond, novelist lan Fleming. The place to start is Sir David 
Cannadine’s 1979 Encounter article “James Bond and the Decline of England.” Cannadine, currently Dodge 
Professor at Princeton, makes clear in his revealing and quite indispensable 1979 article that the original 
Bond novels, appearing between 1953 and 1966, were intended to offset the growing sense that England 
had lost its preeminence in world affairs and military matters. Accompanying this intention were markers 
of a background sense in Fleming that historic English ways and customs were in general the best in the 
world—a judgment extending even to cuisine. Moreover, argues Cannadine, the original Fleming novels 
are pervaded by a strong sense of conventional patriotism: 


..foreigners in general—although not in particular instances—are to be distrusted and regarded with scorn. 
Bulgarians are “stupid but obedient.” Negroes are “clumsy black apes”, whose women “don’t know anything about 
birth control.” The Russians are “among the cruellest people in the world”—"cold, dedicated and chessplaying.” But 
they are far surpassed, both by the Koreans, who are “the cruellest, most ruthless people on earth”, and by the 
Japanese,” who have only been playing at civilised people for fifty, at the most a hundred years.” Even America is 
only a “civilised country. More or less”; and the western Europeans fare little better. Berlin is “a glum, inimical city, varnished 


on the western side with a brittle veneer of gimcrack polish, rather like the chromium trim on American motor cars”, 
and Paris has sold its heart to the “Russians, Rumanians and Bulgarians . . . the scum of the world who had gradually 
taken the town over.” The anti-Semitism of Buchan may be much less in evidence, but the abiding belief in the 
continuing, innate superiority of the Englishman remains. Significantly, none of the major villains is English. Even Sir 


Hugo Drax and Goldfinger, both of whom are British citizens, turn out on further investigation to be of German and 


Baltic origin. Consistent with this, Bond himself is described as “a patriotic sort of chap.” 


Fleming’s Bond is quite judgmental on the 
ways of non-Englishpersons, not only Russians 
but even Americans. The dimensions of this 
Flemingite outlook extend into areas so po- 
litically incorrect as scarcely to be imagined 
by persons younger than your current author, 
born as he was in the remote and benighted 
year of my Lord 1946. Fleming goes so in- 
dictably far as to characterize Africans in strongly 
negative terms amounting to a legally censorable 
view that hardly comports with contemporary 
debates on whether Idris Elba or rather a 
post-Christian feminist should emerge as the 
viable successor to Sean Connery. 
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Bond and the Queen in Happy and Glorious 


At all events, Fleming’s Fifties Bond views 
then-recent loosening of customary restrictions on 
sex and sensual enjoyment as advances and im- 
provements over inherited prudishness—not at 
all looking at this as signs of decline, as Canna- 
dine points out. Thus, the Bond from Fleming's cel- 
ebrated golden typewriter is at his core still rooted 
in conventional nationalistic values and still a basic 
optimist, nonetheless capable of putting a posi- 
tive take on sensual hedonism of the immediate 
postwar period, thereby revealing a touching trust 

: iH in the compatibility of historic Englishness and the 
Enlightenment. Fleming and Fleming's original Bond still believe in a plausible continuity between historic 
England and mid-century modern, a continuity radically called into question by Silva’s key “ruin” remark in 
Skyfall. Fleming's immediate postwar purpose is to offset or slow down any acceptance of a sense of decline 
or English fall from historic importance—and far from making room for the covert message in Skyfall of 
Bond's antagonist’s judgment that England is a “ruin,” Fleming's original outlook and purpose ultimately end 
up in a cruel dilemma of sorts, a dilemma well summarized in the 2012 promotional Bond-centered video 
for the Olympics entitled Happy and Glorious, after words in the national anthem. The attuned viewer of this 
clip starring Daniel Craig and the late Elizabeth II and her corgis will ask zheself whether the heroic knightly 
archetype embodied in Craig’s Bond still can have anything credible to rescue, redeem, or defend in a multicultural 
patchwork kingdom with no one religion and no single ethos, a question equally posed to viewers of Skyfall. 

The answer to that question, in the negative, must emerge from a truly hard and critical viewing 
of Happy and Glorious (which could be called the third of the Daniel Craig Bond films), the aforementioned 
six-minute item for the opening of the London Olympics, co-starring Daniel Craig, Queen Elizabeth Il, the 
corgis, and a statue of Winston Churchill that comes digitally alive to salute the Queen—who, like Churchill, 
now becomes a living digital cartoon on Her way by helicopter to open a multicultural Olympic jamboree 
featuring Grime electronic dance music and most every ethnicity available in contemporary London. This 
short item, cunningly applying the classic line “Happy and Glorious” as its title, moves from pseudo-seri- 
ous Handelian music to deliberately distracting shock with the Queen descending as royal parachutrix, all 
carefully contrived to lend an upbeat punch and tongue-in-cheek irony to a carnival of effects in which the 
living ghost of the monarchy (seated in the end beside the living ghost of the Archbishop of Canterbury) 
becomes the smiling slave of a commercial spectacle. This spectacle in bitter fact enthrones the multicultural 
dispossession of the historic peoples of Britain, encouraging them to smile benignly at their own loss of 
control of an island willfully repopulated by Socialists hating Christianity and the past as much as they 
hate fox hunting. The Olympics filmlet and the multicultural and pop antics surrounding it were received 
ecstatically by the media, not least because any public criticism of multiculturalism in England is likely to 
land the critic in jail, er, gaol. The enforced light-heartedness of tone here serves as its own commentary at 
a moment when England is in a mortal struggle or rather death agony to stay detectable as English while 
being speedily overwhelmed by Asians and Middle Easterners and Africans who have little or no attachment 
to Englishness in the historic sense. 

In future numbers we intend to develop these and relatedly disquieting aspects of espionage as a 
central theme in greater and more vertigo-inducing detail. 


Among other books and articles, John Stroup is the author, with Glenn W. Shuck, of Escape into the Future: 
Cultural Pessimism and Its Religious Dimension in Contemporary American Popular Culture. 


Notes: 
1. David Cannadine. “James Bond and the Decline of England,” Encounter (September 1979), 47. 
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A DCF Research Report (Part 1) 
Brett Carollo 


In a first-of-its-kind study, Brett Carollo sketches the contours of the vast and 
mostly hidden relationship between NASA and Hollywood, largely as revealed 
in the available documentary evidence. As Director of Research Operations 
at the DCF, Brett obtained almost all of these records himself, through FOIA 
requests, the National Archives and other archives, and through direct 
communication with Bert Ulrich, NASA’s entertainment liaison. Part 1 of this 
report also explains how NASA, from its origin, has been mutually entangled 
with Disney and the military-industrial complex, and it indicates why Hollywood- 
DC is about more than militainment or even the national security state. 


Among the ever-expanding roster of agencies comprising the DC 
administrative state, NASA holds a very special place in the public 
imagination. Much of this, of course, is attributable to the intense public 
fascination with space exploration and advanced technology dating 
back to the Cold War space race. More than half a century after the 
death of the Apollo program, however, NASA still ranks as the third most 
popular federal agency, trailing only the Park and Postal Services'—an 
achievement due less to any epochal accomplishments of late than to the 
agency’s painstaking efforts, well beyond its Apollo heyday, to craft and 
maintain its image and reputation. The scope of these publicity operations, 
encompassing everything from merchandising and entertainment to public 
school programs and social media, is not easy even to Summarize in a few 
words or paragraphs. But the NASA brand speaks well enough for itself. 

NASA's relationship to Hollywood is as old as the agency, or 
older. Indeed, NASA's very origins are intertwined with the entertainment 
industry, specifically with Walt Disney Productions, a company, like NASA, 
with longstanding and notorious military-industrial partnerships. 

Between 1955 and 1957, in the three years leading up to the 
creation of NASA, Disney released three short films promoting space 
exploration: “Man in Space” (1955), “Man and the Moon” (1955), and 
“Mars and Beyond” (1957). Aired individually as installments in the 
“Tomorrowland” segment of the new Disneyland TV series, each of these 
approximately 50-minute films was made in direct collaboration with 
former Nazi rocket engineer Wernher von Braun, the man widely credited 
with sending America to the moon. On top of spearheading the publicity 
campaign to create a federal space agency, von Braun at that time was in 
charge of the rocket program at Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, Alabama, 
supervising essentially the same team of German scientists from his staff 
at Peenemünde, all of whom, in a package deal with their boss, were 
scooped up in Operation Paperclip. When, in 1960, Redstone became the 
Marshall Space Center, they became employees of NASA (“NASA's Nazis,” 
as at least one writer has called them), and von Braun was appointed 
director of the Center, a post he held for the next decade. 
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The “Tomorrowland” films were inspired by a series 
of recently published Collier’s articles, penned in the early 
50s by von Braun and other space experts, under the title 
“Man Will Conquer Space Soon!” Animator Ward Kimball, 
who directed all three films, is usually credited with the idea 
of adapting the articles for the screen. With a little help from 
Walt Disney, von Braun’s dream came true, and America 
soon caught Space Fever. 


Wernher von Braun in “Man in Space” 
“Man in Space,” writes Matthew Brzezinski, 


attracted 42 million viewers and made von Braun a star. With his youthful good looks, broad shoulders, and 
perfect blend of boyish enthusiasm and European erudition, von Braun quickly became America’s space 
prophet, a televangelist leading audiences on the scientific conquest of distant planets. 


The film made an impression on President Eisenhower as well. According to Kimball, “Eisenhower bor- 
rowed the show to run for the brass in the Pentagon. He called Walt personally to borrow ‘Man in Space’ 
and they ran it for a couple of weeks. It was like an educational space primer.”? 

Left out of Kimball’s statement is the fact that the Pentagon had already 
lent support to the production of “Man in Space.” Indeed, the only names/orga- 
nizations listed in the acknowledgements at the end of the credits are the U.S. 
Department of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force. It would be closer to the truth, 
then, to say that Man in Space was effectively commissioned by the government, 
like so many other Disney productions especially during the WWII era, rather than 
to say it was discovered by Ike and whoever else after the fact. Curiously, no gov- 
ernment agencies receive acknowledgement in the latter two films, although 
Douglas Aircraft Company—a Pentagon and future NASA contractor—gets an 
acknowledgement for “Man and the Moon.” 

Another Paperclip scientist and contributor to the Collier’s series, Heinz 
Haber was already the chief scientific consultant at Disney before the “Tomorrow- 
land” segments went into production. He appears in “Man in Space” to deliver a 
lecture on “space medicine,” and he returned to the Disneyland program two years 
later to host “Our Friend the Atom,” an episode sponsored by General Dynamics 
and designed to support the publicity campaign around Eisenhower's 1953 “Atoms 
for Peace” speech. In a word, Disney is and continues to be a major hub in the 
nexus linking the entertainment industry to what Eisenhower famously dubbed 
the military-industrial complex. Monsanto, to give another example, was one of 
the major sponsors of the first incarnation of Tomorrowland (1955-66) at the 
Disneyland theme park. 

The point of bringing up Paperclip isn’t to gratuitously smear von Braun 
and his colleagues. Nor is it—for the moment, at least—to hint at a Nazi lineage, occult or otherwise, like- 
wise lingering in the background of NASA's formation. What | mean to underscore is that Paperclip scientists 
like von Braun and Haber weren't genuinely at liberty not to serve their new Western bloc masters. When von 
Braun and Haber appear on these Disney “space primers” that were ultimately screened for the Pentagon 
(or when they write articles for the Collier’s series, for that matter), it’s fair to say that they are appearing, 
however cheerfully or not, as spokesmen for the Pentagon (or some faction well represented therein), 
already an official supporter of the first film. 

The Disney/von Braun Tomorrowland collaboration was a historically significant pillar of the publicity 
campaign to drum up support for the creation of a civilian space agency—a project Ike, Walt, and von Braun 
all ardently supported and worked in concert to bring about, and one which is, like Disney itself, indissolubly 
linked to “private” sector government contractors. NASA's relationship to the aerospace industry and to the 
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broader military-industrial complex is well known. It has also maintained, right up to the present, a 
close relationship with Disney. The Mission: SPACE attraction at EPCOT, which opened in 2003, is one 
example of this relationship. 

Another is the NASA-Disney collaboration on the 2015 feature film Tomorrowland, starring Council 
on Foreign Relations member George Clooney. The project—a failure by any standard—began under the 
working title “1952,” and as both titles indicate, the story hearkens to the optimistic futurism of the 
original Tomorrowland films. Here, however, instead of selling the space race, this style of futurism, or 
an imitation thereof, becomes a vehicle for promoting items from the familiar CFR/WEF globalist political 
program: technocracy, climate agenda, feminism, and so forth. UNICEF, a partner with Disney dating back 
to the 1964 World’s Fair and the opening of the “It’s a Small World” ride, gets a special plug in the film, as 
does Coca-Cola. Tomorrowland was deservedly panned, but the underlying messaging (directed, as usual, 
at a young and guileless audience) is all the more obvious for the limp, formulaic cinematic packaging. 


* 
Apart from representing yet another NASA-Disney 
E A E CENCE CR ACR ONS collaboration, Tomorrowland happens to be one of a hand- 
BETWEEN THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION . . . 
a ful of films produced since 2009 to receive full support 
A A from the agency, meaning that NASA and the production 
This Fully Reimbursable Space Act Agreement (“Agreement”), in accordance with The National com pa ny SI gn ed a Sp ace Act Ag reeme nt (SAA), layi ng (0) ut 
Acronautics and Space Act of 1958, as amended (51 U.S.C. § 20113 (c), formerly 42 U.S.C. § u pr . . “oan 
2473 (c)), is Seas aia entered into by the National Arousal and Adintainieclon i the te rms a nd co nditio ns u nd er which NASA will assist a 
(hereinafter “NASA”) and MARVEL EASTERN PRODUCTIONS, LLC (hereinafter, . Š A 
OONAN EAI ray may be individually referred to as a “Party” and motion picture pro duction. Throu gh the Freedom of Infor- 
Aa TO mation Act (FOIA), as well as through direct contacts with 
1. The purpose of this Agreement is to address the Parties collaboration on the feature film Bert U lri ch, NASA'S M u ltimed ia Lia İSO n for Film a nd TV, l 
currently titled “MARVEL STUDIOS’ THE AVENGERS” (the “Film”). This Agreement P 
expresses the terms and conditions under which COMPANY may conduct filming at the NASA h ave so fa ro bta ne d Sp ace Act Ag reeme nts fo rseven fea - 
Glenn Research Center (“NASA GRC”) at NASA GRC’s Plum Brook Station location, which is . . 
SEE Ea ae, | ture films besides Tomorrowland, namely, The Box (2009), 
Space Act Agreement for The Avengers (2012), signed Transformers: Dark of the Moon (2011), The Avengers 
by NASA and Marvel Studios (2012), Space Warriors (2013), The Martian (2015), Hidden 


Figures (2016), and First Man (2018). 

Similar to the terms of PAAs, or production assistance agreements signed between production 
companies and the Pentagon, Space Act Agreements usually grant NASA final authority over “the script as 
it pertains to the portrayal of NASA.” SAAs permit the production company use of “the NASA name, initials 
and emblems (‘NASA Symbols’)” while granting the agency the right to view the “final version of those por- 
tions of the Film that include NASA Portrayal.” Naturally, if the company makes any unanticipated changes 
that “degrade or diminish the goodwill associated with the NASA Symbols (e.g., portrays NASA as an evil 
or corrupt agency),” NASA withdraws all permission. 

NASA also offers its world-famous facilities as filming locations. The SAA for Tomorrowland, for 
example, allows for “filming at Kennedy Space Center” while giving NASA access to the set during the 
filming of those scenes. But NASA has been offering its field centers to filmmakers since well before the 
period for which we have SAAs. According to IMDb, the following feature films used Kennedy as a location: 
the newly released Fly Me to the Moon, Lucicreide Goes to Mars (Brazil, 2021), First Man (2018), Rock the 
Dreidel (2015), Transformers: Dark of the Moon, Swades (India, 2004), Race to Space (2001), Space 
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Cowboys (2000), Armageddon (1998), Contact (1997), Apollo 13 (1995), SpaceCamp (1986), Simon 
(1980), Moonraker (1979), The Reluctant Astronaut (1967), Countdown (1967), and Frankenstein Meets 
the Space Monster (1965). The Right Stuff (1983) shot scenes at NASA’s Ames Research Center in Silicon 
Valley, and Avengers used the Glenn Research Center in Ohio. NASA sites around Huntsville, Alabama, 
appear in Ravagers (1979), SpaceCamp, Beyond the Stars (1989), Space Warriors, and Zero (India, 2018). 
The Box features scenes shot at NASA's Langley Research Center. 

Of the titles listed, Transformers: Dark of the Moon, Space Cowboys, Armageddon, Apollo 13, and 
The Reluctant Astronaut also feature scenes filmed at Johnson Space Center in Houston. In addition, the 
following films used Johnson as a location: Operation Avalanche (2016), The Martian (2015), Local Hero 
(1981), Futureworld (1976), and The Thief Who Came to Dinner (1973). Operation Avalanche should 
probably be asterisked, since, if the director is to be believed, he bluffed his way into the facility by 
claiming to be making a documentary. The film is, in fact, a mockumentary about a pair of CIA agents 
involved in a fake moon landing conspiracy. 

At any rate, the remaining titles on these overlapping lists are far from the only feature films to 
receive support from the agency. 

Bert Ulrich has been the Multimedia Liaison for Film and TV Collaborations at NASA since 2005. | 
spoke to him on a video call in January after being put in touch with his office by a FOIA specialist at NASA 
who was trying to sort out my many FOIA requests. Beginning in the fall of 2023, a few months after the 
launch of the Decoding Culture Foundation, | began filing what ended up being some 20 FOIA requests 
with NASA regarding its feature film collaborations, almost all of which you can read on the MuckRock 
website. My first request—a routine one that | filed with over a dozen federal agencies and departments— 
asked for a list of 2021 film collaborations. A week later (an astonishingly quick response time, as anyone 
who tries to pry information from the government can attest), | received a response: a list of films “which 
NASA participated in the production of in 2021,” namely, 


Moonfall/Lionsgate 

War of the Worlds - Universal 
Fast and Furious — Universal 
Apollo 10-1/2 - Neflix 

Don’t Look Up - Netflix 

A Million Miles Away — Netflix 
Minions Short Subject — Universal 
The Moon — South Korea 
Wonderful Life — Poland 
Lightyear — Disney/Pixar 
Captain Nova — Dutch film 
Salt Snake — Universal 
Moonshot — Warner Bros. 
The Mothership — Netflix 


Brahmastra — India 


Apart from a section of Tricia Jenkins and Tom Secker’s book Superheroes, Movies, and the State 
(2022), which includes an interview with Ulrich, very little has appeared in print about NASA's relationship to 
Hollywood. The 2021 list seemed to suggest the vast dimensions of this mostly hidden relationship. 

My suspicions were apparently confirmed by the 33-page list they released for the years 
2006-2015, with individual categories under each year for film, television, and documentaries. Highlights 
among the over 100 feature films on the list include Transformers (2007), The Last Mimzy (2007), Live 
Free or Die Hard (2007), The Invasion (2007), Wall E (2008), The Day the Earth Stood Still (2008), Race to 
Witch Mountain (2009), Star Trek (2009), Fast & Furious (2009), Moon (2009), Avatar (2009), Iron Man 2 
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(2010), Toy Story 3 (2010), Thor (2011), Men in Black 3 (2012), Dark Knight Rises (2012), Prometheus 
(2012), Argo (2012), Man of Steel (2013), Machete Kills (2013), Star Trek Into Darkness (2013), Guardians 
of the Galaxy (2014), Captain America: The Winter Soldier (2014), Interstellar (2014), Edge of Tomorrow 
(2014), The Amazing Spider-Man 2 (2014), The Minions (2015), and Ant Man (2015). 

Quite a lineup! And it seems to imply that NASA is at least as deeply involved with the film industry 
as the Pentagon is. But how exactly did NASA work with these various productions? The only clue | had was 
the title on the document, “NASA's Collaborations on Film and TV Productions,” and the following preface: 


NASA Headquarters’ Office of Communications works closely with film and television producers world- 
wide to ensure the agency is portrayed in an accurate manner. NASA involvement might include tech- 
nical expertise from agency personnel such as scientists, engineers and astronauts; access to NASA 
archive and news footage and still photography; and location shoots at NASA Centers. 


The only way to determine NASA’s level of participation on each production, | figured, was to make FOIA 
requests for each individual film, requesting any and every type of document that might have been generated 
through such collaborations, including not only production assistance agreements but also script notes 
and all records of communications. At the same time, | requested a similar list of all 2016-2020 collaborations, 
which yielded SAAs for Hidden Figures and First Man, along with a logo agreement (“Visual Identity Guide- 
lines”) for Transformers: The Last Knight (2017). 

| never did get the 2016-2020 list, despite a repeated request in my appeal, but the high volume 
of FOIA requests led to the call with Ulrich. Of my 17 requests for documents pertaining to individual films 
included on lists released to me by NASA, | was surprised to find that only The Box and Tomorrowland 
came back with any responsive documents—only SAAs, of course. When we spoke, Ulrich made clear to 
me, as he did to Jenkins and Secker, that NASA enters into only two kinds of formal agreements with film 
and television productions, that is, SAAs and logo agreements. Only productions that sign SAAs can be 
said to have received full support from NASA. The standard SAA includes the logo agreement, but NASA 
sometimes licenses its use without an SAA, he explained. Ulrich promised to send me the SAAs still re- 
tained by his office as well as any solo logo agreements. While he did send the other SAAs listed above 
(except the one for Transformers: Dark of the Moon, which he sent several months later, after | pointed 
out that scenes from the film were shot at Kennedy Space Center), | received only two logo agreements 
without an SAA, the one for Transformers: The Last Knight and another for A Million Miles Away (2023). 

Even if some of the other films on the two FOIA lists signed logo agreements, that still hardly 
accounts for the bulk of the titles. As referenced in the preface to the 2006-2015 list, another form 
of assistance NASA routinely provides to the entertainment industry is space footage and photography. Ulrich 
confirmed to me that the agency indeed receives many requests for footage from various productions 
and that it accepts or rejects those requests on a case-by-case basis. “Ulrich’s annual reports show that 
several superhero movies have turned to the agency for image clearances in recent years,” write Jenkins 
and Secker, “including Iron Man, Justice League, Thor, Ant-Man, Aquaman, and Avengers: Age of Ultron,” as 
well as Guardians of the Galaxy, which, “in addition to NASA footage, was also granted permission to use 
the ‘meatball logo’ on a few props in the movie.”* 

Ulrich could not or would not, however, say which films on the list signed logo agreements or 
requested footage, or both. Which finally brought me to the question of how the 2005-2016 list was 


HOW A FEDERAL AGENCY THAT generated in the first place. The list, he explained, was 


based on his own emails. Plus, he said, the Multimedia 
Liaison Office occasionally generates in-house lists of 
collaborations. Before | could even ask, though, Ulrich 
hastened to add that it would be quite impossible for me 
to obtain these emails, first because his computer hard 
drive was somehow erased in 2021—an unexplained 
mishap on NASA's part, according to him. How a federal 
agency that lives on its reputation of being at the cutting 


LIVES ON ITS REPUTATION OF 
BEING AT THE CUTTING EDGE 
OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
CAN FAIL TO BACK UP ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE EMAILS IS NOT 
EASY FOR PEOPLE OUTSIDE 
THE BELTWAY TO UNDERSTAND. 
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edge of science and technology can fail to back up administrative emails is not easy for people Outside 
the Beltway to understand. Ulrich assured me, however, that even if the emails still existed, they would 
definitely not be turned over to me in response to any FOIA request. 

Given that virtually the only types of documents | have obtained, either from NASA or any other 
agency, have been lists and production assistance agreements, it’s pretty clear that these agencies have 
locked in policies not to disclose either script notes or communications or virtually any other pertinent 
records. The FOIA specialist at NASA informed me that the studios now regard the annotated scripts as 
proprietary. In other words, the studios and the government are mutually committed to keeping this ma- 
terial out of the public’s hands. The less people know about, or even of, the Hollywood-DC complex, the 
better it is for both parties. We're fortunate to have script notes and communications from some older pro- 
ductions, as it is now considerably harder to obtain them, and this is likely a response to previous disclosures. 

Nor, Ulrich continued, is NASA under any obligation to retain or release such records. Which helps 
explain why there is virtually no documentary evidence of NASA's extensive involvement with the film 
industry prior to the creation of Ulrich’s office. NASA's historical archivist provided me nothing pertaining 
to their collaborations with the film industry since 1958, so | contacted the National Archives (NARA). 
Through a series of emails and phone calls, | was pushed up the chain of NASA records specialists (whose 
searches yielded no results) to a person represented to me as the foremost NARA specialist on NASA 
records. Following a thorough search, he wrote back that 


while | have seen evidence that such collaboration was part of the mission of the various NASA public affairs offices, 
and while we have about 88 textual record series concerning NASA public affairs matters, I've...yet to locate any 
specific series of records concerning this topic. 


“The sparsity of any organized records on this topic,” he continued, “makes me think that they may have 
been scheduled by NASA as temporary under the heading of ‘Routine Media Relations Records,’ in which 
case they would have been discarded rather than being sent to the National Archives.” 

He did find one document in 


Mr. Gene Roddenberry 
5451 Marathon Street 
Hollywood, CA 90038 


Dear Gene: 


Our delay in responding to your request of August 9 to 
cooperate with Paramount Studios and Norway Productions 
in the making of STAR TREK II reflects the difficulty we 
have had in deciding what to do. 


As you well know, we have been called upon in the past to 
lend assistance during the development or production of a 
particular phase of a motion picture or television program. 


However, we have not faced a situation quite like this, 
where the request is to actively support a series of 
productions. 


Excerpt from NASA letter to Gene Roddenberry 


answer to my query, however: a letter from 
NASA to Gene Roddenberry, creator of the Star 
Trek franchise, dated Nov. 14, 1977. (The initial 
scans did not include the final page of the letter, 
though | received it a few months later along 
with a few related documents.) Written by an 
official in External Relations, the letter re- 
sponds to Roddenberry’s August 9 request for 
special assistance with an upcoming sequel 
to the original Star Trek TV series he was de- 
veloping with Paramount. NASA is more than 
happy to offer Roddenberry the assistance it 
extends to other Hollywood productions, that 
is, “production locations, hardware, stock foot- 
age, research literature and the like,” as well as 


“appropriate scientific and technical contacts within the agency who can provide very specialized assis- 
tance and guidance of an editorial nature to writers and producers who are researching their ideas, devel- 
oping scenarios, writing scripts, etc.” Yet the agency has never “faced a situation quite like this, where the 
request is to actively support a series of productions.” The author indicates, moreover, that Roddenberry is 
seeking some sort of “exclusive” relationship with NASA, giving him or his productions priority over other 
studios. This they cannot do. 

Nor can they honor Roddenberry’s request to send him someone with (the letter is quoting 
Roddenberry himself now) “a reasonably broad knowledge of engineering and space technology,” which 
the NASA official knowingly assumes to be a reference to the German-born Jesco von Puttkamer, one of the 
leading engineers on the Apollo program and part of von Braun’s rocket team at Marshall Space Center. 
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Von Puttkamer also happened to be a science fiction writer and a close associate of Roddenberry. “That 
aspect of your request,” writes the official, “confronts us with an entirely different problem.” The two men 
first met in 1975, and later that year, von Puttkamer addressed a Star Trek convention in Chicago, filing 
an evaluation of the conference with NASA. He was a Guest of Honor at conventions in 1976 and 1977 
and afterward. “We are aware of your association with Jesco von Puttkamer, and of his dedication to your 
activities in the past,” the letter continues. 


You recognize, lm sure, that the personal interest and enthusiasm he has dis- 
played are beyond the scope of any formal understanding we may have had 
regarding his assignment. 


In effect you are now asking us to make him available to you at public expense 
for an undefined, if not indefinite, period and provide unlimited travel and related 
expenses in connection with his activities on your behalf. Even though you may be 
quite willing to reimburse us for all payroll and other costs associated with this 
request, there really is no satisfactory way to do so. 


So while we do wish to be cooperative, we do not believe it would be appropriate 
to depart from the practices and procedures which have served us and the enter- 
tainment industry rather well for quite some time. 


Jesco von Puttkamer 


The author concludes with a repeated offer of assistance under the standard protocols and an assurance 
that “we will do everything we can to work with you on STAR TREK II.” 

While this correspondence was going back and forth, Paramount was in the process of morphing 
the TV sequel into a feature film that would become Star Trek: The Motion Picture (1979). Notwithstanding 
NASA's apparent rejection of Roddenberry’s request that von Puttkamer be assigned to the in-develop- 
ment TV project, von Puttkamer, while still holding senior positions at NASA, did become the technical 
advisor on the film. He’s commonly credited with the idea for the wormhole effect. In a Q&A from Inside 
Star Trek #29 (1979), von Puttkamer even implies that NASA signed off on the arrangement: 


When plans for a major Star Trek movie (or, alternately, a new TV series) started to coagulate, Gene 
was wise enough (unlike most other Science Fiction movie producers) to realize that good SF movies 
simply cannot be made without expert science advice. So then, he - through Paramount - wrote to 
NASA requesting my services as Science Advisor. And here | am, for the last 3-1/2 years.> 


Roddenberry’s memory is very much alive at NASA. In 2021, the agency observed the late Star 
Trek creator’s 100th birthday with a panel discussion aired on NASA TV and social media, followed by a 
broadcast “into space” of a 1976 Roddenberry talk on “diversity and inclusion.”® 

As one might expect, DEI is a top priority for NASA's publicity people. Artemis, for example, NASA's 
current moon project, aims among other things to “land the first woman and first person of color on the 
Moon.” Hidden Figures, a production fully supported by NASA, celebrates the unsung contributions to the 
rocket program made by three black female mathematicians. At the premiere of Moonfall (2022), Ulrich 
spoke to the press not only about NASA's contributions to the Roland Emmerich-directed film but also 
about how those contributions overlap with NASA's DEI mission. “We're really working on diversity and 
inclusion issues,” he said. “Yesterday Halle Berry had an Instagram live with Vanessa Wyche, who's our first 
African American director of a NASA center. ...It’s just wonderful to sort of see the diversity not only of color 
but of gender.”® 
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Ulrich encouraged me to read as little as possible into the vast majority of the titles on the 
2006-2015 list, since NASA provided those productions with only a negligible degree of support. Yet, 
when he appeared on the “official podcast of the Johnson Space Center” alongside NASA chief historian 
Bill Barry and acting associate administrator for communications Bob Jacobs, Ulrich portrayed these 
collaborations in a rather different light, boasting about, as opposed to playing down, the high volume of 
productions NASA assisted in the year 2017. Here’s the excerpt from the transcript, which is preceded by 
the host asking about the reason that NASA is “working with Hollywood” at all: 


Why are we doing this? 


Bob Jacobs: Well, | think it just provides us another avenue through which we can tell NASA's story. |, 
you know, and | think Bert has the total here. | think last year was a record year with over 145 docu- 
mentaries and films? 


Bert Ulrich: That’s correct. | think it’s 143 documentaries, 25 feature films and 41 TV programs. 
Host: Whoa! 


Bob Jacobs: So they give us, you know, they just give us extra avenues through which to tell our story 
on top of kind of the traditional means that we have to communicate across NASA with, the website, 
news releases, social media, that sort of thing. 


Host: So it’s like a, is it a different audience, is that the idea? It’s just a different group of people to listen 
to this message? 


Bob Jacobs: Well it may be people who normally don’t receive...a NASA message.’ 


We don’t know the titles of those 25 feature films, since the exhaustive or semi-exhaustive lists of NASA 
collaborations released to the public via FOIA are restricted to the years 2006-2015 and 2021. The trail of 
evidence doesn’t end there, however. 

While Ulrich declined to volunteer any information about NASA’s relationship to the entertainment 
industry prior to 2005, he indicated that the agency has been licensing its logo to feature film productions 
for a considerably longer period. If an official NASA logo (not a slightly altered knockoff, but a genuine logo) 
appears in a feature film, there’s a pretty good chance that the producers had permission from NASA to 
use it, although Ulrich did allude to one or more unauthorized uses in films he declined to name. As we 
move, in Part Two, into a discussion of some of the thematic throughlines in NASA-supported film 
productions over the decades, this method of identifying NASA-supported films will be crucial for filling 
in the blanks, since, again, virtually no documentary evidence of NASA's pre-2005 collaborations with the 
film industry exists in any publicly available form. 

There is, however, at least one more rich vein of information about this relationship: an unpublished 
manuscript on the cultural history of NASA written by Lawrence Suid, two chapters of which deal specifically 
with NASA and Hollywood. | became aware of the manuscript’s existence after reading an article from 
a blog associated with Baruch College, named after the powerful Jewish financier Bernard Baruch, who 
oversaw the war economy under Woodrow Wilson and would go on to be the US representative to the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission. Bernard’s nephew, Donald Baruch, was the Pentagon’s liaison to Hollywood 
from 1949 until 1989, and his papers are housed in the college’s archives as well. Baruch granted Suid ex- 
clusive access to the liaison office and its records, leading to the first book-length study of the Pentagon-Hol- 
lywood relationship, Guts and Glory: The Making of the American Military Image in Film (first published in 
1978, republished in 2002 by University of Kentucky Press in a revised and expanded edition). With good 
reason, Suid is accused by his successors in this field of research, beginning with David Robb (author of 
the 2004 book Operation Hollywood: How the Pentagon Shapes and Censors the Movies), of having been 
a mouthpiece for Donald Baruch. Suid “hand-delivered” the NASA manuscript to Baruch, which is how it 
ended up in his papers."° 
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The blog article, written by a Military Times correspondent, refers to a specific chapter of the 
manuscript titled “Hollywood, NASA, and the Pentagon.” | wrote the archivist at Baruch, requesting the 
chapter, and was quite satisfied to receive not only this, the fifth chapter in the manuscript, but also a 
sixth chapter titled “Apollo, 2001, and Immortality.” Closer examination of Suid’s intriguing remarks on 
the NASA-Hollywood relationship must await Part Two. | am yet to receive the other chapters in the manu- 
script (which presumably pertain to NASA's other publicity operations), but the two in my possession shed 
considerable light on, among many other areas of interest, the almost completely unexplored role of 
military-industrial contractors in the Hollywood-DC complex during the era covered in Suid’s manuscript, 
i.e., the 1950s—70s 

The Lawrence H. Suid Collection, consisting of files on over 700 films as well as hundreds of inter- 
views with entertainment industry figures and government officials, is located at Georgetown University. 
Other than a few interviews with NASA officials, including a former director of Johnson Space Center, the 
archivist who emailed me back was not aware of any other NASA records, though he couldn't rule out the 
possibility that some are in there. Ulrich did give me one final lead. Regarding 2001: A Space Odyssey, he 
told me—to my surprise and without my bringing up the subject—that all NASA records pertaining to the 
film belong to the Stanley Kubrick Archive in London. The archivist | contacted there could not confirm this 
but was happy to let me inspect the 2007 files in person. 

| cannot account for the lack of an SAA for Lucicreide Goes to Mars, Rock the Dreidel, and Swades. 
The trailer for Lucicreide seems to confirm that some scenes were filmed at Kennedy, and | also spied 
the logo for the high-tech British military contractor Qinetig, a firm which once included former CIA director 
George Tenet on its board. The SAAs we do possess, along with the logo agreements, Roddenberry letter, 
and a few other items—all of these documents are housed in the DCF archive. On the DCF website, under 
“Databases,” researchers will find the most comprehensive, up-to-date lists of NASA-Hollywood and other 
Hollywood-DC collaborations. The databases are searchable and link to pertinent documents for individual 
entries. Every feature film known to have received assistance of some kind from NASA appears on Masterlist #1, 
as well as in a NASA-only database, where collaborations are divided into three categories: full support, 
logo agreement, and other. Note that Masterlist #1 excludes TV and documentary productions supported 
by NASA. The latter appear partly in Masterlist #2 (TV) and in the NASA-only database. 

In Part Two, we'll zoom in on some individual feature film collaborations covered in Suid’s 
manuscript, including 2007, as well as taking a birds-eye view of some of the recurrent themes and 
tropes encountered in NASA-supported productions. While Suid’s manuscript provides otherwise undis- 
closed details concerning the triangulating relationships between Hollywood, NASA, the Pentagon, and 
the private defense sector, the actual content of many of these films, spanning the history of the agency, 
will lead us well beyond the prevailing “militainment” or “national security cinema” paradigm for under- 
standing Hollywood-DC. NASA's puzzling support for conspiracy narratives like Capricorn One (1977) and 
the newly released Take Me to the Moon, for example, demands to be read through the lens of deep politics. 


Look for Part 2 of this research report in Cultural Engineering Studies #2, due to be released in Spring 2025. 
If you have any documents or links you'd like to share pertaining to the NASA-Hollywood relationship, please 
contact Brett at brettcarollo@decoding-culture.com. 
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cially-the-park-service-postal-service-and-nasa/. 


2. Matthew Brzezinski, Red Moon Rising: Sputnik and the Hidden Rivalries that Ignited the Space Age (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 2007), 91. 


3. Rip Bulkeley, The Sputniks Crisis and Early United States Space Policy: A Critique of the Historiography of Space (Bas- 
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A SPOONFUL OF MYSTICS 


The Magical Influences of Mary Poppins 


Jamie Hanshaw 


Jamie Hanshaw, author of Weird Stuff: Hollywood Culture Creation and Hollywood Mind Control, is an independent 
researcher who has been investigating Disney's role in cultural engineering for decades. In the following article, 
she proves that the figure of Mary Poppins, created by novelist Pamela Travers and later adapted into a celebrated 
Disney film, grew out of the author's deep interest in the occult—and was designed to convey that same occult 
outlook to young readers. 


On the surface, the 1964 Walt Disney classic, Mary Poppins, is a story 
of the redemption of absent and neglectful parents caught up in their 
own interests who need to be shown the error of their ways. A technical 
achievement for the time, the movie featured Julie Andrews as the wistful 
Nanny who reforms a dysfunctional wealthy family with Dick van Dyke 
playing the role of the charismatic-free-spirit narrator. Set in Edwardian 
England, George Banks, a dutiful husband and father, must learn the bal- 
ance between tradition and responsibility and connect with his children 
through a playful nature. The mother also must put away her performative 
feminism and rejoin her family now that her husband has finally awakened 
to truths revealed to him by Mary Poppins and her magical accomplices. Is 
this simply a whimsical children’s story or the makings of a religious myth? 

The author of the children’s books was Pamela L. Travers, a very 
vibrant and eclectic person. She would often say, “If you want to know 
more, read What the Bee Knows”—the book she wished most to be her 
epitaph. It contains all her major contributions over 20 years to Parabola 
magazine. Pamela’s literary mentor was Irish intellectual A.E. Russell, a 


Travers as Titania for a production of f ; . ; 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, c. 1924 Theosophist who believed he and Pamela had met in a past life. By 
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© helping her to expand her circle of friends to include occultists such as G. |. 


Gurdjieff and PD. Ouspensky, she was nurtured into the occult from an early age. 
He also introduced her to esoteric Eastern religions and folklore, encouraging 
her to use her powers of fantasy to create stories. 

The Theosophical Society, explains Travers, also frequented the company 
of Golden Dawn Member W. B. Yeats and Satanist George Bernard Shaw. She 
became an intimate part of a literary circle composed of Padraic Colum, James 
Stephens, Lady Gregory and others. Later she moved to England and wrote for 
the New English Weekly. There her circle of friends expanded to include A. R. 
Orage, editor of The New Age journal. Meanwhile, W. B. Yeats translated the 
Upanishads, which was to have a profound influence on Travers, as did Hindu 
mythology and Buddhism, the lore of the Navajo Indians, and Jungian psychology. 

She studied many religions and stated that the Mary Poppins books are de- 
signed so that people canread anything and everything into the stories. The Zen 
master will think Mary is Zen, and the Don Juan thinks they are about passion. 
Mary Poppins is a supernatural being, part Sufi adept, in the way that she is able 
to bend the laws of nature and turn the world inside out and upside down. 

Travers also worked for British intelligence at the Ministry of Information, the 
chief source of government propaganda. In 1961, Travers met with FBI asset 
Walt Disney to discuss the film adaptation of Mary Poppins, but the real mission 
of artists like Travers, Roald Dahl, and lan Fleming was to influence U.S. foreign 
policy. As a result of her works, Travers was awarded the Order of the British 
Empire, showing she was no simple children’s author and, like the rest of the 
operatives, was deeply involved in esoteric studies and practices. 

Pamela was a lifelong student of the Russian mystic philosopher George 
Gurdjieff. Both of their fathers had been storytellers and were very much alike. 
Gurdjieff taught that people are not conscious of themselves and live their life 
in a state of hypnotic waking sleep, much like the concept of “sheeple” today. He believed it is possible to 
awaken to higher states of consciousness, and his teaching is known as the “The Work” or the “Fourth Way.” 

Gurdjieff believed that people can’t perceive reality, as they are in a state of dreaming or hypnosis 
much like Plato’s cave. He taught that existing forms of religion had let people down and humans were 
becoming more like automatons and susceptible to control from external forces that caused acts of mass 
psychosis such as WW1. 

Mary Poppins is continually trying to get George Banks to be 
present at home. This is a teaching of Gurdjieff who promoted living in 
the moment, to be here now. The movie Saving Mr. Banks, starring Emma 
Thompson as Pamela Travers, is a meta, meta story where Walt Disney is 
now the salty Mr. Banks who needs to get his priorities straightened out. 
Gurdjieff taught that certain religions only developed one of the three di- 
mensions (mind, body, emotions) leading to an unbalanced human being. 
To the disciplines of the Fakir, the Monk, and the Yogi, his Fourth Way was 
focused on the ideas of “Work on Yourself” or do the “Inner Work.” 


A.E. Russell 


G. |. Gurdjieff 


EY: 
MARY POPPINS IS A SUPERNATURAL BEING, 
PART SUFI ADEPT, IN THE WAY THAT SHE IS ABLE TO 
BEND THE LAWS OF NATURE AND 
TURN THE WORLD INSIDE OUT AND UPSIDE DOWN. 
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Poppins uses song and dance to illustrate her parables. To help with turning attention inward, 
Gurdjieff taught his pupils “sacred dances” or “movements” which they also performed together as a 
group. He writes about the Ray of creation that follows the musical scale “do, re, mi,” and corresponds 
to the other worlds or states of consciousness. The music they used was inspired by what he learned in 
monasteries and other remote religious places, including Russian Orthodox liturgical music. 

He wrote a book called Beelzebub’s Tales to His Grandson, which is the main study tool for the 
Fourth Way, about the musings of an extraterrestrial named Beelzebub traveling through space towards 
their home planet, Karnak, the name of an ancient Egyptian city. In the book, Beelzebub recounts his 
tales of living among the humans, whom he calls the three-brained beings. Gurdjieff believed the book 
answered every question that could possibly arise in a person’s mind regarding the human condition. 

Travers made enormous contributions 


IN THE BOOKS, MARY POPPINS to the activities of the Gurdjieff Society. She 


helped to set up and index the Society’s library 


IS REFERRED TO AS THE toinclude not only all Gurdjieff's books, but also 


those of Ouspensky, Nicoll, Walker and a com- 


“GREAT EXCEPTION,” prehensive collection of major texts and works 


on Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Bud- 


WHICH MEANS SHE HAS GONE dhism, Neo-Platonism, and Gnosticism. 


When the first Mary Poppins book was 


BEYOND THE EVOLUTION OF published in 1934, the character of Mary was 


slightly more strict. An article in the Theosophical 
HUMANITY AND SHE NOW Society’s Quest Magazine by Helene Vachet de- 
scribes the mystical nanny: “Mary Poppins, one 


STANDS IN CONTRAST TO could say, resembles a guardian angel, daimon, 


or cosmic being who comes from time to time 


THOSE WHO HAVE NOT VET to visit Earth. She never settles with the Banks 
family for very long, but while she is there, she 
REACHED THIS STAGE. teaches the family, primarily the children, about 
the deeper meaning of life.”! The wind from the 
East brings her to the Banks’s house. In Theosophy this is known as the “walker of the sky,” a siddhi or 
magical power to which a yogi joins himself. 

Inthe books, Mary Poppins is referred to as the “Great Exception,” which means she has gone beyond 
the evolution of humanity and she now stands in contrast to those who have not yet reached this stage. This 
is alluded to in the Walt Disney version where the measuring tape finds her “practically perfect in every way.” 
The babies in the books can speak to animals about past lives and cosmic journeys but “forget” where they 
came from when they grow up. This is a reference to the Theosophical scheme of the descent of human 
evolution along the rays. Children are born with a pure essence and experience a fall in consciousness, but 
Mary is a class of being who did not experience this so is able to retain her magical powers. 

Pamela once said Poppins is the story of her life. Poppins’s stringent attitude is also how people 
who knew her described Pamela: controlling, self-absorbed, snobbish, sharp and lonely. She had a thing 
for older men and several long-term relationships with women which were described as “ambiguous.” 
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In the first book, Mary Poppins 
(1934), chapter 10 is about an alchemical 
trip on Mary’s birthday which falls on the 
full moon. The children are led by a disem- 
bodied voice to a zoo where the animals 
are running the zoo and the humans are 
kept in cages. The king of the animals is 
a hamadryad, a mystical serpent deity 
named King Cobra whom Poppins refers to 
as “cousin.” At the climax of the outing all 
of the animals circle around Mary Poppins 
and dance. In “The Evening Out,” Jane and 
Michael are able to walk in the sky where 
they attend a heavenly circus, the polar 
opposite of the earthly circus at the zoo. 
The circus master is the sun and the animals are the constellations who do the “Dance of the Wheeling 
Sky” to honor her. Other Poppins episodes include tarot cards. W. B. Yeats and George Russell both knew 
Pamela Coleman Smith, the illustrator of the most popular tarot deck called the Rider-Waite deck. 

Travers insists that Mary Poppins is not merely a children’s book, but the conscious creation of 
a myth-indeed, Theosophists write about the “mythical method” of Mary Poppins. Travers said that she 
didn’t create Mary, but rather discovered her. In the park scene, the children discover the real world is less 
real and the imaginary world is more real. Bert and Mary are a weird team that in some esoteric whimsical 
way incarnate the cartoon world of imagination into the real world. Inversion of reality is an occult tool of 
initiation and is also implemented in mind control methodologies. 

What are the winds of change Mary was sent to create? Feminist themes weave throughout the 
books and movie. Mrs. Banks is a suffragette in the streets but still submissive behind closed doors as 
she hides her feminist paraphernalia before Mr. Banks gets home. Though Mary appears traditional, she 
is actually a revolutionary force by starting an indirect run on the bank. While the surface level of the film 
entertains with a family-friendly ending, the deeper message may relate to Travers’s apparent bisexuality 
and support for women’s rights. Ultimately, the story is about the true role of womanhood, and whether 
the “perfect” woman is a radical mystic or a stay-at-home mother. 


Hanshaw is the host of the Out of this World podcast, 
where she and her guests explore the occult side 
of Hollywood and pop culture. You can purchase her 
books and other products here. She is also on X as 
@JamieLHanshaw. 


Notes: 
1. Vachet, Helene. “Mary Poppins and the Puzzles of Paradox,” Quest Magazine, Jan/Feb 2004. 
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Science Fiction and the Anglophile Milieu, 1871-1904 
Paul & Phillip Darrell Collins 


Part historical survey, part literary analysis, this contribution by Paul and Phillip Collins uncovers a 
forgotten episode in the annals of cultural engineering, that is, how the Anglophile network (which gave 
rise to the CFR and the contemporary WEF globalist paradigm) engaged in a “reciprocal exchange of 
ideas” with the science fiction genre near the turn of the twentieth century, helping to spawn a bizarre 
new genre of political fiction in a bid to predictively program an Anglo-American globalist future. 


The Waking Dreams of Sci-Fi “Prophets” 
and Sociopolitical Utopians 


There is an interesting ideational nexus where sociopolitical utopianism and the 
science fiction literary genre intersect. While science fiction has not always been 
taken seriously as a literary genre, it has acted as a repository for several of the 
ideas espoused by serious sociopolitical utopians. This ideational relationship 
has been largely a reciprocal one where utopian theoreticians influence sci-fi 
authors and vice versa. 

The interchange of ideas is partially attributable to a shared spiritual 
heritage. Nowhere is this shared heritage more demonstrable than with Cecil 
Rhodes’s Anglophile network and the “prophets” of British science fiction. Both 
were deeply tinctured by a Gnostic cosmological resentment and autotheism 
(worship of self). Dissatisfied by the established facts of reality, both inhabited 
dream worlds where their utopian fictions reigned supreme. While the likes 
of Wells, Stapledon, and Clarke rendered this dream world as attainable with 
colorful prose, the Anglophile network invested its vast reservoirs of political, 
financial, and social capital in the tangible enactment of that world. Ultimately, 
both the Anglophile network and the British sci-fi “prophets” maintained the 
same eschatological hope: an Anglotopia. 


Fiction’s Revolt Against Fact 


Traditionally, the binary of fact and fiction has been understood as a 
dichotomy. On the simplest level, fact can be defined as “that which is” while 
fiction can be defined as “that which is not.” The two conditions are mutually 
exclusive and never shall the twain meet. Yet, there are those who are so 
thoroughly seduced by the enticements of their utopian fictions that they 
actually attempt to re-sculpt reality to reflect their fantasies. Inspired by a 
virulent cosmological resentment, these fantasizers conflate the cosmos with 
the postlapsarian ills that afflict it, thereby maligning the created order and 
lapsing into the same matter-loathing cosmological attitude espoused by the 
ancient Gnostics. They deviate from their ancient antecedents only in how they deal 
with their present habitation. 

Where the ancient Gnostics sought to escape the world, the new 
Gnostics seek to recreate it. Because these new Gnostics loathe the cosmos, 
they reject facts in favor of utopian fictions. They actively demolish “that which 
is” in hopes of enshrining “that which is not” as the ultimate reality. Having no 
desire to believe what they see, they instead see what they believe, which is a 
vaporous schematic for their utopia. Such a revolt against reality is exemplified 
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by the principles of Hegel’s dialectical logic. Herbert Marcuse condensed these principles into a single 
relativistic aphorism: “That which is cannot be true.”' Marxist academicians R. George Kirkpatrick, George 
Katsiaficas, and Mary Lou Emery explain the dictum as follows: 


our existing society of racism, genocide, and possible nuclear holocaust cannot be the “truth” of human existence. 
Truth must lie somewhere else, not in the facts of the given reality, but in the negation or transcendence of those 
facts. Truth lies in the attempt to go beyond this reality to a better world. Thus, truth lies in our attempt to change 
the world, in our critique of the established reality.2 


Just as the ancient Gnostics confused the consequences of the Fall with the very act of creation, 
these authors erroneously conflate “racism, genocide, and possible nuclear holocaust” with reality, that 
is, they ascribe such evils to the cosmic order itself. This Gnostic proclivity to associate extraneous evils 
with the otherwise good creation underpins the Marxist attempt to “go beyond this reality to a better 
world.” The Marxist fiction of a classless utopia necessitated the negation of the “facts of the given reality.” 
Because the “facts” (genocide, racism, and nuclear holocaust) were allegedly inseparable from reality, all 
that constituted reality had to be negated. The negation of reality typically entailed the imprisonment 
and/or extermination of any opposition. Again, the Hegelian aphorism declares: “That which is cannot be 
true.” On the Hegelian view, read from the Marxist left, truth is found not in established reality but in the 
“attempt to change the world.” Once established reality was negated, the Marxists were free to populate 
the world with simulacra, bodied forth by grotesque parodies of once legitimate institutions. 

This anti-reality crusade also underpins the massive utopian project of the global oligarchical 
establishment, which, incidentally, played a formative role in Soviet Communism through financial 
tributaries of Wall Street. Like their Marxist progenies, the global oligarchs uphold the Hegelian mandate: 
“That which is cannot be true.” For the global oligarchs, that which is (a world of sovereign nation-states) 
cannot be true. On the globalist view, evil is imputed not to man’s disordered will, but to the social cosmos. 
Because the sovereign nation-state is the chief unit by which the social cosmos is ordered, it must be 
swept away. Truth is found in the globalist attempt to change the world, which involves amalgamating 
nations into a single supra-national entity, euphemistically dubbed a New World Order. 

It is a foregone conclusion that such anti-reality crusades are doomed to failure. After all, the 
crusaders reject the structure of reality. This rejection compels the crusaders to create a second reality or, 
as Eric Voegelin has called it, a “dream world.” The dream world is a utopian schematic that the anti-reality 
crusader strives to impose upon reality through various forms of activism and political programs. For 
the globalists, building the dream world includes enacting economically deleterious trade agreements, 
reversing growth in industrialized nations, culling “surplus populations” through various Malthusian schemes, 
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imposing technological apartheid on developing nations, and eroding national sovereignty through dubious 
international treaties. It is the globalist’s eschatological conviction that these programs operating in an 
alchemical synergy will expunge this ontologically deficient world’s chief aberration: heterogeneity. “The 
ideology of globalization,” writes Charlie Skelton, summarizing the globalist aversion to heterogeneity, 
“perceives otherness as an evil to be overcome. Constantly merging and acquiring, dominating and 
consolidating, to the point of singularity.”* 

The dream world envisioned by the globalists is one bereft of differentiated beings. For the globalist, 
“otherness” is a corruption. Whether conveyed tacitly or explicitly, this animus toward differentiation 
stems from a distinctly monistic normative conviction: All must be one. Through the eyes of the oligarchs, 
differentiation is symptomatic of a cosmic corruption. The Eschaton envisioned by humanity's aspirant 
hegemons is “pure” because it is undifferentiated. It is, in essence, an immanentized version of the 
Pleroma, which the ancient Gnostics regarded as the “true divinity” inaccessible to those bereft of secret 
knowledge.’ On the globalist view, political and economic differentiation are outward expressions of the 
cosmic corruption allegedly afflicting humanity. Differing political and economic systems confound the 
elite’s efforts to amalgamate nation-states into a single, interdependent system. For the elite, such a 
world order would constitute a new Eden. Supposedly, under such utopian conditions, man will undergo 
a glorious transfiguration and achieve apotheosis (godhood). To that end, the globalists have created 
several organizations and agencies devoted to promoting world government. 


Pax Britannia: The Dream World of Cecil Rhodes 


This crusade was, to a sizable extent, inspired by a 19th-century Anglophile network. One need 
only cite the origins of one particular globalist think tank. Chief among the various globalist organizations 
actively pursuing the homogenization of otherwise disparate political and economic systems is the Council 
on Foreign Relations (CFR), which originated as a stateside branch of the Royal Institute for International 
Affairs (RIIA). In turn, the RIIA was founded by the Round Table Groups, which owed their existence to 
a directive presented in the last will and testament of British imperialist Cecil Rhodes.” This directive 
mandated the formation of a secret network committed to the imperialist objectives of the British Empire. 

Rhodes’s Weltanschauung was, in turn, inspired by a speech delivered by John Ruskin at Oxford 
in 1870. Embedded within the body of this speech was the clarion call for a new imperialism. This new 
imperialism presented a foundation of pseudo-morality and social reform. Ruskin was a true believer in 
this new imperialism and preached its tenets with the fervor of a missionary evangelizing on behalf of 
the Gospel. According to Ruskin, the British ruling class possessed “a magnificent tradition of education, 
beauty, rule of law, freedom, decency, and self-discipline.” Preservation of this tradition entailed its 
extension to the “lower classes in England itself and to the non-English masses throughout the world.” 
Failure to do so would result in the submersion of upper-class Englishmen into lower-class and non- 
English demographic enclaves. Thus, the tradition would be lost. Ruskin used his professorship chair of 
fine arts at Oxford as a pulpit for his evangelization effort.® 

For agroup of Oxford undergraduates, Ruskin’s message was a source of inspiration and practically 
amounted to a new religion. For better or worse, Ruskin’s new 
imperialism won disciples. Undergraduate Cecil Rhodes appears 
to have been the most fanatically devoted of these disciples. 
Just as the Pope is regarded as the head bishop over the church 
by Roman Catholics, Quigley regards Rhodes as Ruskin’s chief 
disciple and the primary minister of the new imperialism. Ruskin’s 
message of salvation, which permeated the ruling class tradition, 
inspired Rhodes to undertake several imperialist projects. A fortune 
generated by a Rothschild-financed monopoly over South African 
diamonds would serve as the early financial backbone of the new 
imperialism. By realizing Ruskin’s utopian vision, Rhodes hoped to 
see the creation of a world dominated by the English ruling class.’ 


Left to right: John Ruskin and Cecil Rhodes 
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On February 5, 1891, Rhodes and William T. Stead established a secret society populated by 
some of the most prominent members of the British ruling class. When Rhodes died, the continuation 
of his imperialistic mission fell upon the shoulders of chief Rhodes Trustee Alfred Milner. It is with this 
development that the Anglophilic origins of the CFR come into focus. Under Milner’s coordination, the 
Rhodes network would establish the stateside surrogate organization that would adopt the appellation of 
the CFR. Quigley continues: 


As governor-general and high commissioner of South Africa in the period 1897-1905, Milner recruited a group 
of young men chiefly from Oxford and from Toynbee Hall, to assist him in organizing his administration. Through 
his influence these men were able to win influential posts in government and international finance and become 
the dominant influence in British imperial and foreign affairs up to 1939. Under Milner in South Africa they were 
known as Milner’s Kindergarten until 1910. In 1909-1913 they organized semisecret groups, known as Round 
Table Groups, in the chief dependencies and the United States. ...ln 1919 they founded the Royal Institute of Inter- 


national Affairs (Chatham House) for which the chief financial supporters were Sir Abe Bailey and the Astor Family 
(owners of The Times). Similar Institutes of International Affairs were established in the chief British dominions 


and in the United States (where it is known as the Council on Foreign Relations) in the period of 1919-1927.° 


The CFR would eventually transform itself into a de facto appendage of the United States 
government in 1939. As James Perloff explains, this penetration of the halls of officialdom began less 
than two weeks after the beginning of WWII when 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreign Affairs, and Walter Mallory, the CFR’s executive director, met in Wash- 
ington with Assistant Secretary of State George Messersmith. They proposed that the Council help the State De- 
partment formulate its wartime policy and postwar planning. The CFR would conduct study groups in coordination 
with State, making recommendations to the Department and President. Messersmith (a Council member himself) 
and his superiors agreed. The CFR thus succeeded, temporarily at least, in making itself an adjunct of the United 


States government. This undertaking became known as the War and Peace Studies Project; it worked in secret 
and was underwritten by the Rockefeller Foundation. It held 362 meetings and prepared 682 papers for FDR and 
the State Department.'° 


The CFR used its temporary position as a government adjunct to spread its members throughout 
the government. The State Department was particularly infested. In fact, the CFR’s influence over State led 
to what can only be described as the privatization of foreign policy. American foreign policy became little 
more than a vehicle for the agendas of bankers, corporations, globalists, and elitists. Thus, the origins of 
this major purveyor of globalism were distinctly Anglophilic. 

This Anglophile network may have been inspired by several works of British science fiction. Duncan 
Bell, the University of Cambridge Professor of Political Thought and International Relations, observes that 
Rhodes’s “most innovative contribution to racial utopian discourse” was the suggestion “that a secret 
society was necessary to undertake the epic task” of uniting the world under Anglo-Saxon rule. This secret 
society, of course, became a reality and produced the Anglophile constellation described earlier. According 
to Bell, Rhodes’s: 


model was the Society of Jesus. Its members scattered throughout the Anglo-Saxon world, such a society would 
spread the gospel of racial superiority, recruiting the best and the brightest of each generation to further the 
unionist cause. It would have two interwoven objectives: bringing the “whole uncivilized world under British rule” 
and the “recovery of the United States.” 


Where did Rhodes derive the idea of such a secret society? The source of inspiration may have been 
identified in a recommendation made by Rhodes to fellow Anglophile network participant and journalist 
WI. Stead. Bell writes: 


Rhodes encouraged Stead to read An American Politician, an1884 novel by the popular American writer F. Marion 
Crawford. The reason is clear. Very loosely based on the election of Rutherford B. Hayes in 1877, the tale focuses 
on a politician driven by an overriding sense of duty and aided by an Anglo-American secret society. 
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According to Bell, Crawford “was best known as a writer of 
ghost stories.”"' Crawford, however, demonstrated a knowledge 
of how covert power works in his 1897 novel Corleone, which has 
been called “the first major treatment of the Mafia in literature.” 
Crawford also concluded his 1900 novel Rulers of the South with 
a chapter about the Sicilian Mafia. Given Crawford’s comfort with 
topics such as secret societies and organized crime, it seems 
fitting that his literary work would inspire Rhodes to establish 
covert political circles dedicated to the realization of Anglotopia. 


Envisioning Anglotopia: 
Rhodes’s Dream World Distilled as Sci-fi 


The very same Anglophile milieu that gave rise to the CFR 
also carried on a reciprocal exchange of ideas with the science 
fiction literary genre. For several years, science fiction authors 
would draw inspiration from Anglophile theoreticians and vice 
versa. It is difficult to determine with whom this exchange began, 
with the Anglophile theoreticians or the science fiction authors. 
While the answer remains elusive, it is a well-established fact that 
the progenitor of the Anglophile network, Rhodes, was inspired 3 Nee 
by a “universal history” penned by William Windwood Reade. Om QUARTINR EXBROUILLE 
Reade’s The Martyrdom of Man is a secular theodicy advancing 
the neo-Darwinian contention that man could be perfected 
through the painful, yet necessary evolutionary process. The improvement and continuity of the human 
race was the ultimate reward of this process.'? 

While The Martyrdom doesn’t quite qualify as a piece of science fiction, Rotberg does liken Reade to 
Jules Verne because Reade “prophesied a locomotive force more powerful than steam, the manufacture of 
flesh and flour chemically, travel through space, and the discovery by science of a destructive force which would 
be so horrible as to end all wars.” Such “prophesying” would become commonplace among science fiction 
authors. James Herrick explains: 


Un quartier embrouillé by Albert Robida, 1883 


In a Saturday Review interview, influential science-fiction editor John Campbell argued that the genre’s principal 
social role was as “prophecy”—by which he did not mean simply foretelling the future, but also preparing its audiences 
to embrace a particular vision for the future. The man who shaped the careers of such science-fiction greats as 
Asimov, Heinlein, van Vogt, and Doc (E.E.) Smith assigned to science fiction an essentially moral or spiritual role.'* 


Campbell's contention that “prophecy” constituted science fiction’s chief social role underscores 
the genre’s imposing normative potential. In the words of Edward Rothstein, from a May 2005 New York 
Times article entitled “Sci-Fi Synergy”: “A genre that 80 years ago was on the margins is now, at least in its 
cinematic incarnations, at the very center of culture.” Commenting on the normative impact that the sci-fi 
genre wields in its cinematic incarnations, Herrick writes: “Science fiction has emerged as a formidable 
social force with a worldwide reach and an international audience in the hundreds of millions. Seven of the 
twenty most profitable movies ever produced fall within the science fiction genre.”'® Clearly, science fiction 
has had a normative impact on culture. 

In an essay concerning the genre’s normative power, Martha A. Bartter makes it clear that science 
fiction does not necessarily “make people behave in ways they otherwise would not.” It is, rather, through 
the presentation of possibilities that the normative power of science fiction is most effectively demon- 
strated. Entertaining choices and their attendant socio-cultural sanctions can change one’s assumptions 
concerning possible courses of action. In this way, fiction can imperil the status quo. The propositional 
content of a fictional work can either partially or completely conflict with the dominant cultural conventions 
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of any given society. Audiences exposed to such propositional content will invariably consider choices that 
could potentially revise the status quo. A prescription can be rendered more tenable within the body of an 
imaginative narrative. Once fiction starts making such prescriptions, it becomes normative in character." 
Yet, Bartter discerns an “inherent ambiguity” to normative fiction. As products of specific time 
periods, fictional tales tend to uphold some of the cultural norms of their respective historical eras. Yet, 
simultaneously, fictional tales can present possibilities that are rendered feasible through elements such 
as characters, settings, themes, etc. When audiences are presented with these fictional devices, they tend 
to suspend their critical faculties and accept fantastical propositions. In so doing, audiences entertain 
alternative ideas and values, and through such “gedankenexperimente,” or thought experiments, they 

tangibly enact the possibility of a “new consensus.”'8 
Campbell had proposed that sci-fi 


WHEN AUDIENCES ARE PRESENTED presented an “unparalleled opportunity 
WITH THESE FICTIONAL DEVICES, for socio-cultural thought experiments.”'? 


Through such experiments, the ideas of a 


THEY TEND TO SUSPEND THEIR particular fiction are tested and aspects of the 
CRITICAL FACULTIES AND ACCEPT current culture are called into question. As the 


experiment progresses, revisions in the status 


FANTASTICAL PROPOSITIONS. IN guo might be entertained or even enacted. If 
sO DOING, AUDIENCES ENTERTAIN certain cultural norms happen to be amended 


or jettisoned along the way, then the dominant 


ALTERNATIVE IDEAS AND VALUES, culture could witness the emergence of a 
AND THROUGH SUCH “GEDANKEN- “new consensus.” The question is not whether 


science fiction can change society, but how? 


EXPERIMENTE,” OR THOUGHT The nature of the cultural shifts induced by sci- 
EXPERIMENTS, THEY TANGIBLY fi depends upon the nature of the normative 


claims that inspired them. The more dubious 


ENACT THE POSSIBILITY OF A an authors normative claims, the more 
“NEW CONSENSUS.” ominous their existential consequences. 


While not truly a work of science fiction, 
the Martyrdom is replete with the same sort of fanciful technology forecasts that one finds in the pages 
of the fantastical genre. More significantly, it explores a theme that pervades British science fiction of the 
era: humanity's inexorable evolutionary advancement toward perfection. Reade is arguably the man most 
responsible for popularizing the evolutionary theme that would preoccupy the “three pillars of British 
science fiction,” H. G. Wells, Olaf Stapledin, and Arthur C. Clarke. Yet, it is with Sir Arthur Conan Doyle that 
one finds the clearest example of Reade’s influence upon British sci-fi scribes. Doyle wrote several pieces 
of science fiction, including The Lost World and his Professor Challenger stories. His Sherlock Holmes 
novel, The Sign of Four, features a glowing reference to Reade’s The Martyrdom. While discussing the 
literary quality of some letters with Watson, Holmes states: “Let me recommend this book, —one of the 
most remarkable ever penned. It is Winwood Reade’s ‘Martyrdom of Man.” 

As for Rhodes, the impact of The Martyrdom upon the Ruskinite imperialist was unmistakable. 
Rotberg states: “Rhodes read Reade only shortly after its publication and later said that it was a ‘creepy 
book.’ He also said, mysteriously, that it had ‘made me what | am.’”*' The Martyrdom’s impact on Rhodes 
makes a great deal of sense when one considers its anthropological proposition that humanity is 
perfectible. This was a commonly held anthropological assumption among sociopolitical utopians. After 
all, changing the world stipulated a fundamental change within man first. Evolutionary theory dignified the 
anthropological assumption of perfectibility. Darwinism was the theoretical outgrowth of an older belief 
system known as transformism. On transformism, organisms were infinitely mutable and could alter 
themselves on the essential level through a mere act of will. Pat Shipman characterizes transformism 
as the “scientific equivalent of the French Revolution: a dangerous doctrine of the possibility of change in 
social as well as biological spheres.” 
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Such a view could indeed be compared to the radical ideology behind the French Revolution, which 
was also underpinned by the anthropological proposition of human perfectibility. That which transformism 
advanced in the sociological sphere would be affirmed in the realm of biology by Darwinism. Darwinism 
is a variety of transformism that challenges the ontological fixity of species by advancing a process in 
which simple life-forms metamorphose into complex life-forms through random mutations. Suddenly, 
organisms were divested of any determinate properties and rendered as boundlessly malleable. This was 
especially true for humanity, which the Darwinian transformist believed to be just an intermediary species 
migrating towards a glorious developmental terminus. Transhumanist Nick Bostrom makes substantially 
the same point: “After the publication of Darwin's Origin of Species (1859), it became increasingly plausible 
to view the current version of humanity not as the endpoint of evolution but rather as an early phase.”?3 
For Rhodes, such a biological tabula rasa could be eventually shaped into the sort of citizen suitable for 
his dream world. 

Darwinism also advanced the distinctly Manichean binary of the fit and the unfit, which 
accommodated Rhodes’s brutal enslavement of Africans in his quest to monopolize the continent’s 
diamonds. In this regard, Darwinism shares more in common with Gnosticism than its secular proponents 
care to admit. John C. Wright states: “Ancient Gnosticism shares a contempt for the Benighted that modern 
Darwinians share for those races of mankind fated to fail the test of the survival of the fittest.”?4 In fact, 
Dr. Wolfgang Smith has characterized Darwinism as a “Gnostic myth” because it dignifies the soteriological 
claim of self-salvation with the metaphysical claim of self-creation.*° Of course, the metaphysical claim of 
self-creation intimates the Promethean possibility of becoming God. Yet, in a world ruled by earthbound 
gods, not everyone can be a deity. Such was the case with Rhodes’s Africa, where those whom Darwinism 
had declared “unfit” were either enslaved or eugenically expunged through colonial warfare. For Rhodes 
and his imperialist adherents, the categories of deity and mortal were demarcated according to race. 

Notions of a deific race were tacitly promoted through British science fiction, as is evidenced by the 
work of English occultist Baron Edward Bulwer-Lytton. Baron Lytton “practiced ceremonial magic,” explains 
Dusty Sklar, “and was claimed by Madame Blavatsky to be a Theosophist.” Presumably, he believed that 
he was the keeper of a psychic energy dubbed “vril,” supposedly an “electricity whose properties were the 
same as ‘the one great fluid’ with which all of life was pervaded.” According to Baron Lytton, an elite race 
of “Vril people” harnessed this divine energy through physical and mental practices similar to yoga. His 
science fiction novel The Coming Race promulgated this racial myth.“© 

The Coming Race inspired a transcontinental movement devoted to studying and harnessing 
Lord Lytton’s chimerical psychic energy. In fact, some elements of that movement would play a role in 
the development and rise of the Nazis. Ominously enough, Lord Lytton referred to the deific race who 
mastered vril as “Aryans,” thereby adopting an appellation “already employed in European intellectual 
circles to identify a supposed master race of the past.”*”? Commenting on the transcontinental influence of 
The Coming Race, Herrick writes: 


George Edward Bulwer-Lytton used The 
Coming Race as a forum in which to advance 
his theory of a spiritually evolved master race 
destined to rule or destroy all other races. 
And his theories proved quite popular with 
his Victorian reading audience. Vril societies 
formed in England and on the European Con- 
7 tinent, lasting well into the twentieth century. 
WL, The Vril Society of Munich attracted several 
members who would later become prominent 


figures in Hitler’s National Socialist Party.2® 


Illustration for Mary Shelley's Frankenstein, c.7920 
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Baron Lytton’s The Coming Race “cemented 1 May 1871 as the formative moment of British 
science fiction.”?” It also influenced many writers who used their fiction to promote global Anglo-Saxon 
dominion. Among them was Arthur Bennett. In his 1893 work Dream of an Englishman, Bennett provides 
a fictional account of the United States’ reabsorption into a revived British Empire, referred to as the 
United Empire of Great Britain. The rest of the world’s geopolitical power blocs eventually realize that 
they are inferior to the United Empire of Great Britain and submit to its rule, resulting in the creation of a 
world federation ruled by the Anglo-Saxons. In a nod to Bulwer-Lytton, Bennett asserts that the boldest 
members of “the coming race” were fixing their gaze upon the stars, preparing to expand Anglo-Saxon 
rule beyond the planet’s boundaries.*° 

Of course, a world federation ruled by Anglo-Saxons would stipulate the reconciliation of the British 
with their racial cousins in the United States. Needless to say, there had been a considerable amount of ill 
will between the British and Americans since the Thirteen Colonies had achieved independence in 1783. 
But an attitudinal reorientation towards the United States would eventually result in the mending of this 
racial rift. The attitudinal shift is literally written into the pages of British and American science fiction. 
Before this shift, which occurred in the 1890s, just as the Rhodes-Milner groups were forming, American 
literature largely voiced the hostility Americans felt towards their former British rulers. 

The 1890s witnessed writers radically rethinking the relationship between America and the British 
Empire. A drastic overhaul to the roles of villain and hero took place in order to accommodate a desire 
for reconciliation and reunion among the Anglo-Saxons. Many British writers envisioned an Anglo-Saxon 
world power where the Americans were junior partners. American writers tended to imagine the inverse, with 
the United States taking the reins of an Anglo-Saxon world order while the British played a secondary role. 
These two styles of science fiction writing share the theme of a racial union leading to a worldwide racial utopia. 

In Dreamworlds of Race: Empire and the Utopian Destiny of Anglo-America, Bell looks at a number 
of literary works that exhibit the unionist and Anglotopian thematic threads, starting with Frank Stockton’s 
successful 1889 novel, The Great War Syndicate. In Stockton’s tale, a heated argument regarding fishing 
rights touches off a war between Britain and the United States. A group of 23 “great capitalists” intervene 
in the conflict, sidelining impotent politicians who have failed to bring peace between the belligerent 
parties. Stockton’s capitalistic cabal calls to mind both plutocracy and technocracy. It will not be the last 
time that these concepts emerge in Anglotopian science fiction. 

The Great War Syndicate includes a plot device found in many Anglotopian science fiction pieces: 
destructive weapons that are used to coerce one or more belligerent parties into accepting a universal 
peace imposed by the Anglo-Saxons. In this case, the superweapons are used to force the British into 
surrender. The British are defeated, but not vanquished. The war facilitates the reunion between racial 
cousins, the British and the Americans.*' 

Stockton’s novel would become the source of inspiration for British author George Griffith's The 
Pirate Syndicate, which ends with the establishment of an Anglo-Saxon federation. George Danyer’s 1894 
novel entitled Blood Is Thicker Than Water: A Political Dream concludes with a similar union between the 
Americans and the British. And the theme of racial union was taken up yet again by James Barnes’s The 
Unpardonable War in 1904. Barnes's literary offering presents readers with yet another war between the 
British and Americans. An American victory is secured by the work of a character described by Bell as an 
“Edisonian inventor.” The end result is an Anglo-American union. 

Roy Norton’s work The Vanishing Fleet possesses many of the unionist themes employed by 
Stockton, Griffith, Danyer, and Barnes. Norton imagines the Americans ushering in an Anglo-Saxon world 
through the deployment of superweapons, which swiftly defeat British, Japanese, and Chinese adversaries. 
Instead of seeking the total destruction of their racial kin, the Americans extend an olive branch to the 
British and ask them to assist in establishing world peace. This results in the two Anglo-Saxon powers “pledging 
their formidable combined power to a new commission established to maintain international order.” All of 
these stories seemed to capture a burning desire held by Anglophile political circles to see the divorce of 
1775 successfully reversed. “Such texts,” explains Bell, “fictionalized the debate over the possible benefits 
of an Anglo-American union being played out in the journals and clubrooms of the North Atlantic world.”?2 
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“The American literature of racial union reached a crescendo of sorts in 1898,” according to 
Bell. The crescendo coincided with America’s war with the Spanish, a conflict that many regard as a 
manifestation of American imperialism. This period of time produced Benjamin Rush Davenport’s Anglo- 
Saxons Onward!, a work whose title makes no attempt to hide its author’s unbridled Anglophilia. In 
Davenport’s novel, America spearheads “a ‘semi-alliance’ of the Anglo-Saxon nations to crush the Spanish 
empire and ultimately control the world.” Davenport, it seems, was exploiting the animosity that existed 
between America and Spain to promote Anglo-Saxon dominance.*? 

Another work authored during this time period, S.W. Odell’s The Last War; or the Triumph of 
the English Tongue, “identified genocide as a means to racially purify the earth.”** Odell’s offering takes 
place in the 26th century and casts the Russians as the villains, thus capturing the anti-Slavic sentiments 
that seem to permeate Anglophile circles. An Anglo-American alliance determines that it is necessary to 
conduct a war of extermination against the Russian Czar and his racially intermingled empire. Bell writes: 
“Fusing racial millenarianism with the pornography of violence, millions of people are slaughtered before 
Anglo-American triumphs, completing the conquest of the planet.” 

The year 1898 also witnessed the publication of Armageddon: A Tale of Love, War and Invention. 
The novel was written by Stanley Waterloo, described by Bell as “the most famous American writer to pen 
a future-war narrative.” The narrative follows the pattern found in most racial union literature, with an 
unprecedented crisis facilitating an alliance between America and Great Britain. Bell writes: 


Like so many novels of the future, it opens with a telescopic account of geopolitical turmoil, the Spanish-American 
war heralding the predestined entry of the United States onto the world stage. Yet confusion reigned and the 
nineteenth century, we are informed, “flickered out in something like racial warfare.” It was as if Charles Pearson's 
grim predictions of global race conflict had come true. As the planet is engulfed by violence, the Americans and 
the British recognize their true affinities and shared interests: “the idea of an Anglo-Saxon alliance had grown and 
broadened.” This vision had been “fostered by thinking men of both Great Britain and America,” those who could 
“best foresee the future of races.” Ultimately, though, “a tentative alliance, at least, it was evident, must come.” It 
would form the basis of a majestic racial order.” 


A war ensues, with the reunited Anglo-Saxons fighting alongside the Japanese and Northern European 
states “against a combination of the southern ‘Latin’ races, dominated by the French and Italians (with 
lukewarm German support), and the ‘Slavs,’ directed by Russia.” Again, the old Slavic bogeyman of Anglo- 
Saxon fever dreams rears its ugly head. The Anglo-Saxon alliance secures a decisive victory during “a great 
naval battle in the Atlantic.” They are assisted in their endeavor by a brilliant inventor who hails from “an 
isolated farm on the Illinois prairie.” This Illinois-based inventor creates “a flying machine, a cigar-shaped 
aluminum tube able to mount a devastating array of weapons.”*? This new weapon is then used to destroy 
an enemy armada. Victory is followed by a Peace Conference in Amsterdam, where the “French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese empires are dissolved, their territories transferred to the more deserving Anglo-Saxons.”“° 
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Many writers of science fiction with racial union themes entertained the notion of an imperial 
federation ushering in a racial utopia. Julius Vogel, asserts Bell, “wrote the most interesting novel on the 
subject.” Vogel, according to Bell “was an ardent supporter of the imperial federation movement, arguing 
that without formal consolidation the British Empire would ultimately dissolve, reducing the mother- 
country to the status of a second-rate power and leaving the colonies at the mercy of larger predatory 
states.”*' His 1889 work, Anno Domini 2000, reflects the desire of some Anglophile circles to facilitate the 
rise of an Anglotopia through imperial federation. In Vogel's literary universe, a waning British Empire’s 
very existence is imperiled in the 1920s by a dispute centered on Ireland. The empire resolves the problem 
through the federation of the empire. There is a reconfiguration of the empire “as power drains away from 
the old imperial center without precipitating the dissolution of the whole.” Bell elaborates: 


Decline is followed by rebirth rather than Fall. Vogel’s Anglo-imperium is figured immune to traditional causes 
of degeneration, at once too large for external assault and too internally robust for corruption to corrode it from 
within. Imperial federation thus allows the reconciliation of grandezza and libertas — imperium could permanently 
escape the vicissitudes of historical time. Vogel can present London as partially corrupted by luxury, its inhabitants 
“chartered sybarites” and “luxurious to the verge of effeminacy,” but rather than serving its classical role as the 
primary agent of decline, such hedonism is rendered harmless, even comic, because of the dispersal of political 
authority and economic might. The British dominions have been consolidated into the empire of United Britain; 


and not only is it the most powerful empire on the globe, but at present no sign is shown of any tendency to 
weakness or decay.” 


Vogel’s Anglo-Saxon empire is also strengthened through the adoption of technocratic practices. 
This transformation of the empire into a technocracy leads to unprecedented technological progress and 
the ascendancy of the Anglo-Saxon race. Bell writes: 


Political unity was predicated on technoscientific progress. Following the wise intervention of the Prince of Wales, 
the citizenry is no longer distracted by having to learn useless dead languages, but are instead given an intense 


practical scientific training, with the result that “each person was more or less an engineer.” More typically Amer- 
ican than British, this Wellsian mode of subject formation further accelerated technological progress. The novel 
is studded with inventions — “phonograms,” force fields, aluminum air cruisers. At one point, people are rendered 
immobile by a mysterious but devastating weapon that harnesses the power of electricity. Portable silent “hand 


telegraphs” allow journalists to stream live accounts of political debate across the polity, creating a powerful sense 


of instantaneity and communal identity. Vogel’s novel...imagines the Anglo-Saxon race as a cyborg assemblage, 
knitted together by a dense communications network pulsating with information. The transformative potential 


of communications technology is reinforced by new modes of aerial transport. Global geography is rewritten.*? 


Vogel pits the British Empire, reinvigorated by a federation model of management and technocratic 
practices, against the United States. This conflict is touched off by “a dynastic dispute between the British 
Empire and the United States.” Vogel’s fictional war, however, is not meant to bring about the destruction 
of America. It acts instead almost like a Hegelian dialectic, synthesizing the two belligerent parties and 
giving rise to a reunified federated empire. Bell provides a summary of the contest between racial cousins 
and the end result: 


The Americans launch an impetuous attack on Canada only to be swatted aside like flies, before a vast British 
armada is sent across the Atlantic to punish them. The expeditionary force captures Washington and proceeds to 
outflank the American army in Canada. They demonstrate their abiding sense of kinship by refusing to massacre 
the brave but ineffectual American soldiers — presumably a fate reserved for the hapless “natives” that the empire 
continues to govern. The forlorn President is whisked aboard the advanced air-cruiser The British Empire, and the 
British celebrate “a triumph which amply redeemed the humiliation of centuries back, when the English colonies 
of America won their independence by force of arms.” The injustice of history redressed, the door is opened to 
reuniting Anglo-America. The terms of the subsequent peace deal include a plebiscite in New England, where the 
inhabitants vote overwhelmingly to (re)join the British Empire, with New York anointed the new capital city of the 


Dominion of Canada. The democratic empire is extended democratically. In a mirror image of many American tales 
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the United States—or at least the authentic “Anglo-Saxon” element—is simultaneously reincorporated into the 
Angloworld and assigned a subordinate position within it. It has been transfigured from a powerful independent 
state to a region within British imperial jurisdiction. 


Vogel and scores of other unionist science fiction writers emphasized the reunification of racial 
cousins and the revival of empire. Other writers in the bizarre Anglotopian genre, however, stressed a 
supposed racial salvation found in the Anglo-Saxon race. Authors like George Chetwynd Griffith and Louis 
Tracy “posited the Anglo-Saxons as redemptive saviors of civilization.” In The Angel of the Revolution, 
Griffith envisioned the Anglo-Saxons saving humanity with a “socialist Anglo-future.” Tracy, on the other 
hand, wrote The Final War in 1896, which saw the Anglo-Saxons’ salvific power wrapped in “the existing 
imperial capitalist order.”*° The ostensible differences between the governmental systems in these two 
works notwithstanding, both established a unified Anglo-Saxon race as a messianic force. Through the 
medium of literature, Anglo-Saxons acquired a messianic mystique. The apotheosis of the Anglo-Saxon 
elite had been realized through the power of the pen. Racial utopian sci-fi successfully infixed imaginations 
with the Promethean belief in a deific race whose emergence would precipitate the same sort of global 
unification envisioned by Rhodes and his adherents. The imagination was the gateway. Hearts and minds 
were the final vector. 


Fact Abolished and Fiction Made Flesh 


It is not surprising that the sociopolitical utopians of Rhodes’s tradition carried on such an 
extensive reciprocal relationship with British sci-fi authors. Both adhered to a hermeneutical tradition 
steeped in a cosmological resentment. The British sci-fi authors were deeply mistrustful of the cosmos 
because, according to the Baconian formulation of modern science, the universe was nothing more than a 
standing reserve of malleable material (Bestand as Heidegger put it). Ergo the cosmos was an ontologically 
suboptimal simulacrum. Meanwhile, Rhodes’s imperialist progenies were deeply suspicious (and forthrightly 
contemptuous) of the social cosmos because its inherent heterogeneity violently conflicted with their 
dream world of political, economic, and racial homogeneity. Ergo the social cosmos was an ontologically 
suboptimal simulacrum. This shared hermeneutical tradition was merely an echo of the cosmological 
resentment espoused by the ancient Gnostics, who likewise viewed the cosmos as less than real. 

Yet, Rhodes’s disciples and their fellow travelers in the literary world parted ways with their ancient 
antecedents concerning their response to the cosmos. While the ancient Gnostics sought to escape the 
world, Rhodes’s imperialist progenies sought to transform it. Envisioning an Eschaton in history, Rhodes 
and his Anglophilic crusaders adopted the Hegelian rallying call: “That which is cannot be true.” The facts 
of established reality had to be abolished so that the utopian fiction of Rhodes’s mind could be made flesh. 
British sci-fi scribes merely committed Rhodes’s utopian fiction to paper. 

Years later, the globalist offspring of Rhodes would continue to incarnate some variant of that utopian 
fiction. Predictably, many modern science fiction authors continue the tradition of their British precursors by 
rendering the globalist dream world as an inescapable inevitability. Through the sci-fi literary genre, the 
power elite’s fanatical eschatological vision for world order is not only rendered tenable, but inexorable. Yet, 
the globalist dream world is neither tenable nor inevitable for the simple reason that it does not comport 
with the structure of reality. Reality will continue to relentlessly assert itself, rudely awakening the inheritors 
of Rhodes’s Anglotopian dreams. 


You can read essays from Paul and Phillip at Conspiracy Archive. For more of their critique of elite techno-utopian 
ideology, check out their book Invoking the Beyond: The Kantian Rift, Mythologized Menaces, and the Quest for the 
New Man. The Collins brothers have been featured on podcasts including Jay’s Analysis and Psyop Cinema. 
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